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THE REASON why. 


**Do I still love thee ?** Ask the bee 
It he atill loves the flower: 
And of the flower deinand If she 
Loves sunshine and the shower; 
And ask the bird if still he loves 
The joy that summer brings, 
Soft airs, blue skies, and leafy groves 
That listen while he sings. 
If bee and. flower aud bird say ‘*Nay,*’ 
Then my love‘s faise and fled away. 


‘*Why do I love you ¥*’ Ask the sea 
Why it adores the moon: 

And ask the queenly rose why she 
Dotes on the month of June: 

And ask thé sun-flower why she turns 
Her bosom to the sun, 

And all the dark night fondly yearus 
For her most cherished one, 

If sun-flower, rose, and sea reply, 

**We do not know,’*’ no more know I, 


Ah, who the secret source can tell 
Of love that long endures? 
The charm ts tndefinable, 
That draws wy soul to yours, 
l only know that still my love 
Is centured all in you, 
As constant as the stars above, 
And pure as morning dew, 
Enough, though hid the cause may be, 
lf I love you—and ree | love me. 





Her Mother's Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—[CONTINUED. } 
|) APHNE was inconsolable; she could 


hardly be persuaded to leave him. She | 
had been in happy security and ignorance | 


until now, but at this moment the tull ex- 


tent of the calamity was laid bare before | 


her. 

She realized in a few brief seconds that 
her fair-haired, 
die. 

The shock was almost more than she 
could bear, and, as the young lord was car- 
ried up-stairs, as every one believed, to die, 
bright beautiful Daphne gave way, heart- 
broken. 

Tbe gallant young heir who had 
given back alinost froin the dead, the be- 
loved son whom the white-haired old Earl, 
wringing his hands, sat praying Heaven to 
Save, was in danger. 

Lady Marcia would not leave him; Irene 
was iniserable, Daphne alinost beside her- 
self, 


Lady Ryeford seemed haunted by the | 


demon of unrest. 

She was always to be found on the grand 
staircase or in the corridor, asking how 
Lord Hyde was—nervous, excitable, irri- 
table. 


In the general confusion the strangeness | , 
| poisoning the use of it had been mentioned; 

The local doctors had been called in and | 
had gone away puzzled, yet not liking to | 


of her manner passed unnoticed. 


Say 80, 

They had spoken sagely about atrophy, 
wasting sickness, low fever; but no one 
Was satistied with their verdict. 

At last Sir James arrived, and was 
taken by Lady Marcia Hyde tothe invalid’s 
rootn,. 


His face changed the 


1rd Hyde speak ; but there seemed to be 
very little life left in him. \ 
It was not until Sir James had biminm 


tered some very strong remedies that the 


| 
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Sir James turned quietly to Lady Marcia 
Hyde, 

“Get ine more brandy,” he said. 
not be shocked; but, 
one half-hour later, 
him dead.” 

In sitence they stood by his side, 
ing various remedies, until the lips that 
had seemed to be closed for ever slowly 
opened, 
again. 

Then the doctor found a pretext for ask- 
ing Lady Marcia to leave theim alone ; and 
she went away. 

He talked long and earnestly with Lord 
Hyde. 

The longer he talked, the more bewilder- 
ed he becaine. 

“T will not decide haatily,’’ 
himself. 

“I will investigate the matter closely and 
patiently.”’ 

He left the sick-room and sent again for 
Lady Marcia. 

He asked to see Esther Moore, who bad 


“Do 


I should have found 


he said to 


her own hands had prepared most of his 
food. 

Whatever had puzzled him 
now more niysterious still. 


before was 


at Poole,’ he said to Lord Cradoc. “IT will 
nurses. Your son isin imminent danger; 
but I will pull himthroush, if it be possi- 
ble.”’ 
* e _ ie a * w 

Sir James Hudson felt that. he could not 
be mistaken; it was impossible. Like all 
human beings, he was upt to err; but he 
had never inade a mistake in his profession 
—at least, not such a serious one as this 
would be. 





roung lover must | 
brave young lover must | 


| Siow, secret poison--that 





He reviewed in his mird all the svinptoins 
all the evidence he had heard that he eould 


| apply to the case. 
There was but one solution possible—the | 


young lord was dying no natural death; it | 
was neither fever nor atrophy that 
ting his life so short. 

He could not be mistaken; it was poison— 
was sapping the | 
young life and laying him low. 

At first he thought that he must be mis- 


| taken; but by dint of patient investigation 
| he convinced binmself that he was right. 
been | 


career Sir 
of poi- 


During part of bis suceessful 
James had made an especial study 
sons. 

He had written several very valuable pa- 
pers on secret poisoning, and ine felt sure 
that he recognized the very poison that had 
been used. 

It was a combination of two drugs; taken 
singly, they hurt no one—blended, they 
made one of the most fatal and deadly 
poisons. 

It was no new discovery; this fatal com- 
bination had been well known in the days 
of Cresur Borgia. 

At more than one state trial for secret 
but, for obvious reasons, all public notice 
of it was avoided. 

So tar as he knew, it was tnentioned only 
in one work, and that was avery rare one 

~“ Wilson on Poisons.”’ 

He remembered that he had been atruck 
with the ease with which the poisen might 
Le used. 


It could never be traced, and it was long 


a , 
aiuif re s ale 


Some few symptoins were peculiar to the 


8@ Of poison—a glassy fills over the eyes, a | 


strange appearance of the pupils, a blue 
tint about the lips; and ali these syinptoms 


if] had been only | 


| 
| 


apply- | 


| 


and Lord Hyde was conscious | 





_-———— - --- 


“He was 
poison, 

Sir Janes had errived most conclusively 
at this decision, but for the present he said 
nothing. 

The chances were that, if he mentioned 


Putered at the vicina Poat-Office ns Second-Class Mater. 


ARNE No 13, 


as dying ‘froin the “effects of this | biin—terrible tlow, lay on a couch, Irene 


kneeling by him and doing all in her power 


| to console and soothe him. 


it, there would be no hope of discovering | 


by whom it had been adininistered. 

He then set himself to think out the mat- 
ter. 

This young lord had returned to his ho.ne 
after being mourned as dead. 

Now to whose interest was it that he 
should die? 

Who would gain by bis death? 

Neither the Ear}, his father, nor Lady 
Marcia, his aunt; the idea was out of the 
question. 

And it certainly could not be the gain of 
the beautiful girl who was in such deep 


trouble about him. 


The two persons who would gain by his 


| death were Lady Ryeford and her daugh- 


helped to nurse the young lord—who with | 


“T shall remain forthe day and the night | 
| tell the old Earl or not; 
telegraph to London for two professional | 





ter; but it was quite impossible to suspect 
them. 


He was even shocked that such an idea | 
should for a moment have presented itself 


to him. 

W ho could it be? 

Sir Jaines was at a loss. 

He hesitated for atiine whether he should 
but he feared that, 
in his present state of body and mind, it 


She told Daphne afterwards that she 
would rather have had to suiler any physie 
cal pain than witness the anguish of thas 
heart-broken man. 

Lady Marcia had an ope 
tabla. 

Had she been sitting by a death-bed the 
tiine could not have seemed more solemn 
to her; every now and then she stopped to 
read a verse, then paced gently up and 


Bible on the 


| down the rooin,. 


would be a fatal blow to him to know that | 


the life of bis son was in peril by the hand 
ofa secret assassin. 

He telt afraid to trust even Lady Marcia, 
It would be better tor a time to await the 
course of events. 

The voung lord would be safe, because 
he would be in trustworthy hands. On the 
arrival of the nurses no one else would be 


| perinitted to enter the room. 


was cute | 


They caine that evening, and were duly 
installed. 

Sir James told Lady Marcia, and desired 
her to inform the whole household, that he 
took the case in bis hands, 

For the present, no one was to enter the 
ick-room, and everything that the invalid 
ook was to be prepared in the ante-rooin by 
he nurses, under the immediate superin- 
endence of the doctor himself. 

These directions were naturally a source 


| of wonder to the household,who were quite 


at a loas to understand them. 

Ou one person’s ears they fell, like a 
death-knell. 

Lady Kyeford knew that the crime was 


| discovered. 


She only wondered why Sir 
not proclaimed it lustantly aloud, 

Toen she began to realize that he kept 
the matter secret in the hope of discovering 
the criminal. 

She sat with pale face and wildly-beating 
heart while the household were gathered 





James had | 


She could not cry—the fountain of her 
tears seemed dry. 

Lady Ryetord sat with an open book in 
her hand. 

At times she spoke to her daughter and 
to the Earl; but her voice had a strange in- 
tonation, and the face hent over her bouk 
wore a strange expression. ; 

Would he live or die? 

Midnight was approaching, and midnight 
would decide his fate. 

She was so utterly self-engrossed that she 
thonght only of herself. 

The white-haired man whose heart was 
all but breaking, the fair young girl alone 
with her sorrow, the young lord dying of 
terrible exhatstion and weakness, did not 
trouble her; ste hardly thought of thei, 
butonly of her own fate—whefther she 
would be mother of the Countess or not. 
That touched her; by midnight she would 
know the worst. 

It seemed to her that the time would 
never come. 

Then abe resolved,in a strange incoherent 
fashion, that, ifull went well, she would 
try to atone for her horrible criine. 

She would be good to the poor; she 
would adopt and educate orphan children; 
she would build a church. 

And presently she found herself with 
tears raining down her tace and her whole 
body shaking with sobs, 

Lady Marcia bent down to kiss her, 
thinking that she was weeping from syin- 
pathy with them; but Lady Ryeford shrank 
froin the innocent caress as frou the sting 
of a serpent. 

“Do not ery,” said Lady Marcia. “Heav. 
en will give him back to us;"’ and ¢he gen. 
tle trusting words sinote her like the sharp 
edye of a sword, 

Lady Ryeford wondered, as she watched 
the bands of the clock, whether she would 
have been a different woman if she had had 
better training. 

Then her attention was arrested by what 
Lady Marcia was saying to Lrene. 

“Sir James told ine himself that, if he 
had been one halt-hour later, Berne would 


| have been dead.” 


together in the drawing-room discussing | 


Sir James’ probable success and counting 


' the anxious mnoments. 


Daphne alone was absent. 

She could better 
alone. 

She had begged that she 
undisturbed. 

Each minute as it passed was laden with 
the anguish of hours, 

Sir James had stated that if, by dint of 
unwearied attention, the young lord lived 
until there 


endure the suspense 


inight be left 


midnight, was a chance for 


ifhe 


told them, 80 that they had before them four 
hours tnore of intense anxiety. 
Lady Ryeford would tave leit the room 


ifsbe had dared to do so, lor it 


was a 


blue eyen opened, and then a glassy film | Sir James found in the young beir of | piteous scene. 


wom Spoaren: over teu. 


( Poole. 


The Eari, utterly prostrated by thie—to\ 


The words seemed to fall on 
like molten lead. 

Another dose, one a little stronger, and 
by this time her daughter's succession 
would have been quite safe. 

Hér brain burned like fire. She eould 
have sereained aloud as she looked on the 
patient watchers, 

To therm the life of the boy they loved 
was all in all; to her the splendid inheri- 
tance for her daughter was everything. It 


her heart 


seomed to ber that her feet elave to the 
ground, that her whole body was becoming 
rigid. 

Half | ist ton chimed fro 


yb the 


clock on 


“nay. 
Surely, oh, suvely 


he had come to say 
that the lad was dead ? 


It must be so; it 
could not be otherwise. 

Little did it matter how he 
Ire ub ‘ 


had died ; 


mistress of Poole! 


eens nie 
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But he was slow of speech, this horrible 
man! 

She felt the impulse of a tigress to fy at 
bin and make blu speak. 

oo No i] 

W hat did be mean ? 

Ww did the dear old Earl gasp and 
shudder? 

Why shoold Irene wring her bands? 
Fool, when bis death would make ber imis- 
tress of Poole ! 

Noe ! 

She tested ot the Goeen, at his anxious 
face and coin prewed lips. . 

The room seemed to whirl round her. 
One bour and a half wore of that horrible 
suspense ! 

But be must die—he mast die! 

A low horrible laugh sounded tbrough 
the room. 

They were all startled, and looked at 
each other, wonderiog whence it could 
have come, 

But Lady Rveford recovered herself ins 


pronment. 

“What was that ?'' asked Sir James bur- 
riediy. 

“It sounded like the laugh of a mad- 


woman." 

Lady Marcia thought it must have been 
the wailing of the wind. 

“T have nota minute to spare,”’ said the 
doctor,“and I have some very urgent direc- 
tions to give. Can I speak with you, Lady 
Marcia ?"’ 

“Alone 7?" she asked. 

“No,” replied Sir James. 
to say will concern all.”’ 


“What I have 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
IR JAMES HUDSON looked 
\ kav. 
iN 


The sound of Lady Ryeford's wild 
laugh had startled him, for he feit that, if 
ever the laugh of a madwoman bad fallen 
on his ears, he bad just beard such a 
laush. 

Alter aslight pause, he aaid— 

“Lord Hyde lies in a half-conscious state, 
and weare giving hiin stitnvulants of ove 
kind or another every few minutes. 

“As T have said before. if we can keep 


blessing of Heaven he should sleep, be will 
I think, recover. 

“But we shall want the utmost care. The 
slightest noe awakening 
might cause hisdeath, so I would suggest 
that the whele bousehold should retire 
early and preserve profound silence. 

“Have no fires, no lights; we cannut be 
too careful. 

“If he sleeps and all goes well, I shail 
not send to you—you will know that no 
news is good news; but, if 1 see at midnight 
that matters are going wrong, and that mv 
atient 1s losing instead of gaining ground, 

will send for vou to bid bit farewell. 
You will impress upon all, will you net, 
Lady Marcia, the need of absolute quiet?" 

“[T will,” she replied. ‘Doctor, may I 
keep watch with you?” 


You 
If, just 
a breath 
forgive iny- 


better that we should be quite alone. 
may trust to my sending for you. 
as he was falling asleep, a sigh, 
aroused him, 1 should never 
self. 

“IT shall be alone with him; the nurses 
will be within hearing of mnv bell; but in 
such a crisis 1 will trust to no one but mny- 
self.’’ 

He went up tothe Earl and held out his 
hand. 


‘“io00d night, my lord,”’ he said; “put 
your trust in Heaven. I hope, when the 
morning comes, your boy will be given 


back to you.” 


“Have vou any hope?"’ asked the Earl, 
his eves dim with tears, 
“Yes Lbavea taint hope,’ replied the 


physician. “I think the chances ure in bis 
faver.”’ 
W hat impulse suddently caused hin to 


look at Lady Rvetord ? 


very | 


i 
| 
| 
| need a inother.’ 
' 


| Miss Vincent—she because the wish 
“I think not Lady Marcia. It will be. 


{ 
, commment— 


“Your hands burn, and your face ts like 
fire.” 


She shrank from the kind tle glance. 

“No, thank you,” sbe replied ; “I aun 
worn out with aaniely. I will ony ont 
nigh one inay we bave good news in the 
morning {”’ 

“Good night,” anid Lady Marcia, as she 
kissed the white face—**guod niglt.” ’ 

Lady ford went tothe Earl, and, as 


his treinbling hands bers, be said— 
“You will pray for my boy ?”" 
‘I will,” answ looking with un- 
fathomable eyes into bis 





Last of all she bent down to kiss the dark 
| beautiful face of her daughter. 
| “Do your best to comfort him, 
| she suid. 
} ahd 
| “IT will indeed, mamma,” promised 
Irene, kissing ber mother's face with ua 
usual affection. 
So she passed out of their sight. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Our Step-Mother. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


Irene,”’ 
“I fear he will not see his son 

















| 


*pickles’’ we were. 

Cooks and nursery-tmaids from time 
jummemorial had impressed the fact upon 
ua. 
| Our nearest neighbor, Miss Rachel Vin- 
| cent, had often told us 80, in the softest of 
purring voices, but with a vixenish glance 
of her cut-like eyes. 

Our dear father himse.f had been lately 
betraved by some wild fun or other, into a 
| Sitnilar sentitment. 

Thereupon Miss Rasberry Vinegar, as 
Sam al ways called her, had laid acarressing 
paw upon his coat-sleeve, whispering— 

‘Dearest Mr. Verney, the poor children 


, 


Preice were three of us, and terrible 





And our father had replied significantly 
—I thought— 

‘*Dearest Miss Vincent,we must endeavor 
to provide thein with one.”’ 


| A personable nan was our father at this 
life in him until midnight, and then by the | 


tine, one who bore his five-and-furty years 
well and youthfully—a fascinating man to 


| women young and ol.l, by reason of his 
| unvarying Old-fashioned deferential cour- 
hin suddenly | 


tesy andthe tender inflections that crept 
into his deep voice n eddressing them, but 
aian entirely unconscious of his own fas- 


was ever tenfold more attractive than any 
drawing-rooim—a kindly, quiet, charitable. 


cination—a profound scholar, whose library 
simple-ininded gentleman. 
' 


Many, I could remember, were the femi- 


_ nine jealousies and heart-burnings on his 
| aeeount, and various the regrets to which 


his constancy to our dead mother’s memory 


| gave rise. 


Most people had decided that it would 
last for ever. 

I iinagined it would soon end, and so did 
was 
father to the thought—and the thought had 


' been so continually and ingeniously pre- 
, sented tomy father that he might well have 


adopted it; I because onivy a week Lefore 
an escapade of mine had brought the loving 


“Madge, tiny darling, for fifteen years I 


‘ have lived a lonely life for your mother’s 


sake. 

“For yoursand Bertha’s sake I must 
place a wiser mistress than you, at the head 
of ny house).old.” 

We had disscussed this matter in solemn 
conclave—Bertha, Sam, and 1. ‘Pickles”’ 
as we were, this sobered us;and we debated 
gravely thereon. 

Not that we were greatly dismayed at the 
prospect ofa step-mnother—there were two 
sides to that question—but that “step-ino- 
ther’ 

| ed to us Synonyinous terms, 

We saw through her delicate flattery of 

| our father, her timulated affection for us, 


und Miss “Raspberry Vinegar’’seein- 





Her eves were fined on him, and there | her wily approach to the coveted position, | 


was a lurid lightin their depths, so strange | 


that he was startled and shocked. 

Wiy should she watch him in that intent 
eazer fashion ? 

“That isthe woman who laughed,"’he said 
to himeself; but the next moment he re- 
coiled trom the idea, for she approached 
bon with calm face and outstretched hands. 


He surely inust have imagined that strange | 
must be un- | 


look on her face—-his nerves 
strung. 

“Good night, Sir James,"’ she said, in a 
low clear voice; ‘our prayers and good 
wishes go with you.” 

“Good night, Lady Rveford,he returned 
little thinking huwand when he should see 
her again. 

As she ief{ the room, Lady Marcia went 
to the Earl. 

“Thane,” she said, “you must not be 


alone. . 
“Let Irene and me stay with you. You 
could not sleep if you went to bed. There | 


isa goud fire in your dressing-rooin; we 
will draw the sofa near it, and you shail lie 
down until midnight is past; then, if we 
hear nothing, we shall bope all is well.” 

“You are always thoughtful for me, Mar- 
cia.”” be suid. “1 was indeeed afraki to be 
ieft alone.”’ 

Lady Marcia lef{ them fora few minutes 
to give ber orders, which the butier pro. 
ed to see carried out. 

Assit by magic, every sound in the vaat 
mansion was hushed; and the thoughts of 
every soul in the place were centred in the 
room whére Lord Hyde lay. 

“Will you come with as?"’ Lady Marcia 
asked Lady Ryeferd. 

“No; I prefer to go to my own room,’’she 


replied. 
*You should take something,” added 
'ady Marcia. , 


the head of his table. 
| Whether they were equally transparent 
to Limi we could not tell. 

We feared the worst; for day by day 
Miss Vincent's advances became more 
marked, and the silent courtesy with woich 

they were invariably received evoked 

triumphant flashes froin her feline optics. 
We were unanimous on one point—that 
something—no matter how desperate— 
wust be done to defeat her designs, but 
no course of action had hitherto sugyested 
itself. 

It was late autumn, or rather early win- 
ter. 

Without, the wind whistled weirdly 
round the dear old house; within, a blazing 
wood-fire lighted so:newhat fitfully the 
large low roomin which we were assein- 
bled. 

| We had dined earlierthan usual, and our 





| father had departed to deliver a lecture at | 


| 


the nearest tuwn to the young men of some 
Mutual Jinprovement Association. 

1 had not vet rung for lights, for to me the 
gloaiming is the pleasentest part of the day, 
ae rer ws titted tor talk or meditation. 

jaif buried in a roomy easy-chair, gazing 
atthe crackling logs, my father’s words 
kept repeating thernsel ves— 
I must place a wiser inistress than you, 
the head of ny b 
At iny feet, apparent! 
at full length upon 
and 
hii. 
| Berthasat onalow stool at his head, 
| played alternately with bis curis and with 
atiny Skye, a look of intense glee upon ber 
+ usisehief-loving face. 
| A pleceof ta was in her hand, but 
| what she was doing with it 1 could not 
} See. 


de pusehold.”’ 


dozing, lay Sam, 
the heart-rug—all legs 
wings, a8 we girls were wont to tell 


ar, at 





Presently she rose, and ran lightly across 
the rooin. 

“Mop, Mop, Mop!” she cried; and the 
Skye bounded towards her. 

A horribie yell buret from Sam, and 8 
whine from a 





“Mop, Mop, Mop ” 

Anotber bound trom the dog, and, as Sam 
spruvg to his feet, muttering ineoberent 
bat wrathful anathemas,I saw that his curis 
were scenes # epee TF ge leg by 
about four olw 

It was some seconds before bis clumsy, 
fingers could find and open the imany- 
bladed pocket-knife with which, 1 imagine, 
every lad of sixteen ts provided. 

Then ensued a chase, in which the effect 
of two vards of tape streaming bebind hiin, 
bis excited face, and his anwistdiy eflorts 
to slip as deftly as Bertha round interven- 
ing obairs and tables was irresistibly ab- 
surd. 

At jong aspring forward wes followed 
by a loud crash; and he, a small writing- 
table, pens, inkstand, paper-knile, and blot- 
ting-pads, caine to the floor together. 

« rest Mr. Venney,’’inimicked Bertha 





in exact imitation of Miss Vincent's dulcet 


tones, “poor Sain is socluimay ; he requires | 


female influence to teach biin the amenities 
of life.’’ 

**You be hanged!’’ was Sam’s polite re- | 
joinder. 

“See to what your female influence has 
brought ine !"’ j 

“Is the ink spilled ?”’ asked I nervously, | 
after satisfying myself thut notLing was 
broken. 

“No ink to spill,”’ seid Sam, tarning the | 
bottle topsy-turvy. | 
*Look here, you monkey !’’—clutching 

Bertha by the hair. 

“Ask old Torn to fill it, and tell Susan to | 
bring in the lainp.” 

Order restored, and the lamp lighted, a | 
little silence tell upon thein. 

Sam broke it. 

“I say, girls, I've been thinking——”’ 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Bertha. “We 
can’t believe that, you know,’’ 

“Of your nonsense,”’ pursused Sain. “It 
will bring Miss Raspberry Vineyar for a 
step-inother, 1f we are not careful.” 

‘And if we are carefu: too, I fear,’ 
inarked I. 

*No,"’ said Sam decidedly. 

“There is another aspirant for that doubt- 
ful honor.” 

“Who?” asked Bertha eagerly. 

Sam assumed a look of preternatural 
gravity slowly closed his left eye, and ‘as 
slowly opened it. 

“I know but one person whom I could 
bear to see mistress here,’’ said I—‘‘dear | 
Mrs. Wood of Fosse Cottage.”’ 

“Which she is the very identical!” ex- 
claimed Sain. 

“What do you mean?” was my _ rejoin- 
der 

“That this amiabie widow, fai. fat, and 
forty, blushes like a schoolgirl when one 
Martin Venney pays her ordinary atten- 
tions,”’ 

‘Dear littlo lady,”’ said Bertha, “I could 
call her ‘tnother.’ ”’ 

‘You shall have that pleasure,’’ asserted 
Sam, a wicked twinkle in hiseye. “I am 
about to inake her an offer.”’ 

“You ?” 

“By letter—in the pater’s name, of course 
—and she will not retuse it.”’ 

“And the pater?” 

**Must inake tho best of the situation. If 
he declines to accept it, he is too thorough 
a gentleman to marry another woman for 
many long months, at least.’’ 

I listened with mute amazement. Mad- 
cap Sam was displaying method in his wad- 
ness, 

Here was a scheme, wild enough; but | 
feasible, and one that promised to effect that | 
great cnd, the discumfiture of Miss Rasp- 
berry Vinegar. 

‘Draw upto the table, girls,’ said Sam, | 
“and let us each write adraft of the pater’s | 
love-let‘er; but I depend on yours, 
Madge.”’ 

For some minutes there was nosound but 
the scratch, scratch of our three pens; but 
I soon became conscious that two had 
ceased to fly over the paver. | 

Looking up, I saw Bertha nibbling her | 
quill in a perplexed and meditative way, | 
and Master Sain with one hand pressed to | 
his heart and the other outstretched to her, 
his whole attitude expressive of extreme 
devotion. | 

Bertha and I burst into a roar ot laugh- | 
ter, whereupon ke gravely rebuked us tor 
“unseemins levity and waste of precious 
time,’ scolding us till we resumed work. | 

Five minutes later our compositions | 
were finished, and Sam proceeded to read 
his own. 


“Dear Mrs. Wood,—Why should you and 
I Le content with single wretehedness, 
when wedded bliss can be so easiiy assur- 
ed? I have a fair income, a good position,a 
large house, anda simall family. With re- 
spect to the last, I mustown that Madge is 
of somewhat uncertain temper”—here I 
made a dash at his hair, and gave it a good 
tug—‘and Bertha as harum-scaruim a young 
tinadcap as you inight wish to see’’—here | 
Bertha juimped up and boxed hisears pretty 
soundly—**but my dear boy Sam, the hope 
and joy of tiny beart, is so staid, so studious 
sO Sweet-tempered, and so perfect in every 
way (hat be more than atones for the short- 
comings of the others. Will you be a imo- 
ther.to them, and the honored wife of your 
devoted adinirer, : 


re- 


“MARTIN VENNEY.”’ 
**Ridiculous!’’ said Bertha. 


| cussed: a heart 


“Adorable C —Your 
riections have ki 80 mntense a faine 
n a heart I had deemed al:most. iusensibie 
to woman's wiles that the great 
os any lie Jo to call. yum To 


rapture of love w fills the mani 
rience tape tS Pal ated 
a 
arius as dear Wile, ia the bope of 
my existence.” * 


“Pretty strong,” said Sam, “tor five and 


forty. 

“Read yours, Madge.” 

“My dear Madam,—I have come to 
lieve, for the second time in my life, that it 
is not good for men be alone; and it 

our sweetness o position, your good- 
oon and amiubility, and the certainty that 
in you my dear children would indeed 
find a second mother that have brought me 
to this conviction. I cannot offer you that 
passionate regard which is th’s 4 
tive, for my youth, dear Madaw, over, 
and I am forty-five years of age. But J can 
give you the deepest and truest affection, 
and it shall be ny first aim, if you will 
confide yeur happiness to ny keeping as 
your husband, to prove worthy of the 
trust. 

‘‘Whatever may be your reply, believe 
me, dear Madam, 

“Aiways faithfully and affectionately 
yours, 


vat 


“MARTIN VENNEY.” 


**Here goes mine,” cried Bertha, tearing 
her sheet in two. 

“And mine!’ langhed Sam, following 
suit. 

“And inine,” said I. 

‘Not so tast, old lady,”’ chuckled Sam, 
snatching it from me. “Why yours is the 
precise thing ! 

‘i will copy and send it in ten minutes; 
then vou may have your precious bandi- 
work.”’ 

. ” 2 * * a 


We had one day’s breathing-time, for un- 
less Mrs. Wood replied by special messen- 
ger, her letter woujd not arrive till the 
second morning. 

Allthree-of us were guiltily 
our father did not observe it. 


uiet; but 
e startled 


“I called on Mrs, Wood yesterday, to 
ask if she would join me in a soup-kitcben 
scheme.”’ 

**Dia she consent ?’’ I inquired. 

“She asked aday or twwu for considera- 
tion.” 

The morning came. 

The letter-Lag = unopened by my fa- 
ther’s plate whilst he unconcernedly dis- 
break fast. 

Bertha and I played with our knives and 
forks; Sam ate well—nothing less’ than a 
social earthquake could have spoiled his 


| us at dinner by remarking— 


—— 

he event‘ul moment arrived; the bag 
was opened, two or three circulars were 
disposed of, and then caine a delicate little 
envelope somewhat tremulously addressed. 
My heart seemed to stand still whilst our 
father perused its contents. 

“Girls,’’ said our father, “I shall ride to 
Fosse Cottage this evening, and dine with 
Mrs. Wood. 

“She says she will then answer my propo- 
sal.’’ 

A sense of relief came to me; in his mind 
the proposal’ and the soup-kitchen were 
doubtless intimately connected. I glanced 
at San; be was bursting with suppressed 
laughter. 

“Very well, papa.”’ 

About ten that evening we heard the 
ring of a horse's hoofson the way to the 


' stables. 


Bertha fled incontinently. 

Sam had barely tine to whisper, 
right, Madge—:ny duing altogether. 

*-I planned and wrote it, you know,” be- 
fore iny tather entered. 

“Go to bed at once, both of you,’’ he com- 


“All 


| inanded, in the sternest tones I bad ever 


heard bhiin use. 

I stole one look at his countenance as I 
crept away; it was more young and imerry- 
looking I thought. 

Ile saw the pitiful expression on mny face, 
and he held out his arms. I sprang into 
them, and nestled close. 


“Forgive us, dear,’’ said I; “we will 


| never do it again.”’ 


“I trust you nay never have occasion,” 


| he replied; and a glad light shone in his 


eyes. 

‘*Mean while go to bed; and, oa your lives 
be silent and discreet, all of you.” 

At dessert next evening Miss Vincent 
was announced. 

We were near neighbors, and two or 
three times a week it was her custom to run 
in and spend the evening sans ceremonve. 
My father rose, drew achair to the table, © 
and filled her glass, 

“Dear M:ss Vincent," said he, “to-night I 
have a toast to give, which you will drink,I 
trust, with all your heart. Children, nil 
your glasses. 

“ *My future wife!’ ” 

We drank it with suppressed enthusiasm, 
Miss Vincent hysterically. 

“f hope,” said my father—and, as he 
spoke, | noticed what I had never before 
observed, how surprisingly like Sam's bis 
eyes could be when they twinkied in 
certain way—*“I hope gv0n to present to 
iny establishinent a lady morethan worthy 
to be its inistress’"—here a deprecatory ¢x- 
pression hovered about Miss Vincent's face 
—‘tonmy children a mother le of re 
ciprocating their affection with the utmost 


‘ . tenderness”—here she made a re = 
Then we will bear yoars,” replied Sam, though she would embrace the 
ching it froin her fingers. || edly. un ve chiidren—“and to gain 


‘Listen !"'—and) with ladicrons 
——- ewphasis, he read the 


and ex-/| for myself a belpmate who may share the 
tollow- | joys and soothe the sorrows”--nere Miss 
| Vinee 


ot’s handkerchiel active came mito re- 


% 


.- >in tinal pre-e tins 
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« uisition—“of the vears I have yet to live. | 


{ nave long feit that there was one wi oinan 
in the world—perbaps but on@—who: ‘could 
d» all this. 

“Here, in the bosom of my family’— 
Miss Vineent's unoccupied hand groped 
biindiy towards my father, and the twinkle 
ia his eves became more tnirked—*T imay 
sav that lady's name 
Posse Cottage.” , 

“Who?” cried Miss Vincent, ina perfect 
transport of rage. 

tat nobody remarked the ejaculation 
save Sam, for Bertha and IT had our arms 
round our father’s neck, and were smother- 
inz him with kisses, 

son rose and with a profound bow open- 
». the door for Miss Virlcent; and in the 
contusior she escaped unnoticed. 2 

We religiously preserved the secret of the 
proposal, and our dear step-mother never 
suspected its authorship. 

Sue has been dead sme vears; bat my 
father lives still, and only the other day he 
told me what passed between them at 
tue snug .ittle teté-a-tete dinner which ter. 
minated so happily. 

“She was chariningly dressed,” he said, 
“and a delicate little flush of einbarrass-. 
ment made ber look very young and 
mrettyv.’ 
oe embarrassment wore off asthe meal 
proceeded, and they talked civilly enough 
upon the topics of the day, until the cloth 
wis reimoved. 

‘Then said ny father— 

“My dear inadam, with reference to my 
proposal ?” 

To his astonishment, a vivid flush over- 
spread her lace. 

“It was 80 unexpected,” she murmured. 

“But not unwelcoine, I trust ?”’ 

Thera was no reply; but the lady looked 
down apn ory vd and played with some 
filberts on ber plate. 

“Think” urged my father, 
enthusiasin, ‘how excellent is the idea,and 
how much good may be done by our union 
—how ny energy, wisely directed by you, 
may call down the blessings upon both our 
hands.”’ 

To his utter amazement, Mrs. Wood burst 
into a flood of tears, rose, and threw her 
arins about bis neck erying— 

“My dear Martin, | always loved you— 
always!” 

‘To soothe her agitation by caressing the 
soft brown hair that rested against bis bosom 
was his first thought, his second, “What in 
the world does all this mean ?" 

‘I bave read your dear letter a hundred 
tines,’’ sobbed she. 

“What next ?’’thought my father. ‘Poor 
thing, she has gone inad !”’ 

Mean while bis arin stole round her waist 
—avery sliin one; the situation begun to 
live attractions. 

“It is like yourself,” she continued— 
“inost kind and considerate, and inost deli- 
cately expressed.” 

**Let ine see it again,’’ said he, catching 
sight of a paper half hidden in her bosom, 
and gently drawing it forth. 

The lady hid her face while be perused it 
anil he pressed her the nearer to him, per- 
ips that he migat ponder the revelation 
for a ininute, : 

Then he raised her hand, kissed her lips 
tenderly, and led her to a chair. 

“So you will be iny dear wite?”’ be said. 


But this interview agitates you too much ; | 


we tnust end it. 

‘Good-bye till to-inorrow.”" 

My father al ways declares that he had for 
soine time been attached to Mrs. Wood and 
that our premature proposal only forestall- 
ed bis own avowal, 

Be that as it may, it is certain 
regretted it. 

Fortwo inonths the trips to Fosse Cottage 
was athing of daily occurance; after that 
time, the cottage was to be let, and we bad 
succeeded in providing ourselves with a 
step-mother. 


he never 
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After Many Days. 








BY JOHN FROST. 





tuge. 

A chill autumnal day was drawing to- 
wards it clume as the Widow Ramsay sat by 
the open tirepiace in their kitchen. 

By her side, with a band resting lovingly 
upon her knee, sat her dauyghter Bessie, 
— of fraine and sweetfaced like her- 
self. 

She had seen just a score of years of life, 
and they had been years of strangely vari- 
ed experience, 

Opposite to the widow, at the other end of 
the hearth, bolstered up in a great easy-chiair 
was her son John. 

An injury to his spine, from a fall in 
— boyhood, had crippled him for 

6. 

He was pale and wan,soffering much, but 
never complaining. 

_ He was five and twent 
filteen of those vears h 
blizhted life. 

The husband and father, David Ramsay, 
had been dead ten years. 

A prolonged sickness, previous to his 

leath, had served to cripple him sad]; 


Ty" ERE was sorrow in the widow’s cot- 


years of age, and 
passed over his 


money matters. 
ne dav that saw ! n first t 
® owned the pretty cotiag 


) man a shilling. 

ie had nothing laid up, so that when 
had been kept away froin his work a imounth 
with expenditures increasing and nothin, 
coming he was forced to borrow. 

He was 
which time his had been iortguyed 
for very nearly its fail value. 


is—Mrs. Wood of 


rising in his | 


) a year and a-hall, at the end of | 


And so he died, leaving his wite and two 
little children in a home which was not 
theirs. 

He willed his property to his wite, but 
that only meant that she should sea the in- 
terest paid. 

In fact, there were very comfortable cot- 
tages in the village which could have been 
rented for leas money than the intverést on 
those mo amounted to. 





; the dear old home. 

| She would rather work harder, and pay 
| 4 little more rent, than give up the pre- 
re vld home of her younger and happier 
| duys, 

And during those long and weary years 
Sarah Ramsay had mauayed to support her 
tainily and keep ber homme. 

Or, I should say, she and Bessie had so 
inanaged. 

Since she was large enough and stron 
enough, the dear child—biess her swee 
happy fxce!—had worked with ber mo- 
ther, 

And of work outside their owp home, 
they had done whatever they had been 
able to find to do. 

And now, on this chill autumnal evening 
the shadow of a new uecessity lay darkly 
upen them. 

The man who had held the mortgages on 
their cottage had" died,und his executors 
must either have the money or the pro- 

arty. 

Eight thousand dollars was the amount, 
and they could not raise anything scarcely! 
What should they do? 

They were not, however, to be turned 
vut at once, 

The cottage need not be sold under six 
inonths from that date. 
| Another evil had resulted to thein in the 
death of the nan who had held the mori- 

AES. 

For several years Bessie had kept his 
| books for bim,had done most of bis writing: 

and that had considerably more than paid 
their rent, as we will call tho interest, 

How to earn woney in their village Bes- 
sie did not know : and aftor inucb thought, 
| and tnuch discussion, it bad been decided 
| that she should go away tw a town fifty 
niles distant, where she could have work 
in a cotton factory! 

Yes, that had been resolved upon; and 
the day following was to be the day of her 
departure. 

On the morning of the coming day she 
inust eat. breakfast eurlier than usual, so 
as to be ready for the coaci when it caine 
along. 








in the widow's cottage ? 

For full half an hour Bessie had sat close 
to her mother’s side; but now giving hera 
hearty kiss, she started up and began w set 
the table. 

While she was thus engaged the shades 
of evening fell thickly and tast, and the 
widow lighted a lanip. 

The rays of the new light bad just filled 
the small ki:chen, when they were startled 
by a knock upon the outer door. 
summons, but her mother was before 
her. 

“Ah, good evening. 

“Does Mr. Runmsuv live here ?”’ 

“Mistress Raissay lives here, sir, and I 
am that person.” 

“And Mr. Rainsay— David—is he—"’ 

The widow, without waiting for hii to 
finish the sentence,inuved back,at the same 
time making a motion for him toenter. She 
could see that he was a young man, hearty 
and strony, gentlemanly in bearing, and 
respectably clad, and, furthermore, she 
fancied that she could detect a tamiliar ring 
in the tones of his voice. 

“He is dead, sir, these ten vears. 

“Will you walk in?” 

With a polite bow and a word of thanks, 
he followed her into the kitchen, where the 
lightof the lamp revealed hiin as he 
wus. 

A man not more than 
twenty, tall and strony. 

A frame of grand proportions ; hair dark 
and curling; eyes of a solt, lustrous gray ; 
and a face that inight have won the confi- 
dence of an intelligent misanthrope. He 
was handsome, and be was wmore—vastly 
more, 

He looked yood—so good that the widow's 
heart warmed towards him at once. As to 
Bessie’s heart we dare not speak. 

In tact, her heart had 
itself. 

“She was wondering, studving, puzzlin 
herself with the question, “Where have 
seen that wan ?’’ 

“We were upon the point, sir, of sitting 
down to our poor supper. 

“Tt you will join us, you shall be wel- 
come.” . 

“Do you make so tree, without knowing 
who I amor whence I come?” the stranger 
returned, with a sinile, ° 

The widow siniled pleasantly as she an- 
swered— 

“You are a stranger, sir; but 
face is one that I dare to trust.” 

“Well, well,’ he said, with alight laugh, 
“you shall know who I atn. 

“What Iam inav remain to be 
You remember Allan Atherton ?’’ 

A low, halt-susthered cry of relief broke 





four or five and 





your 


proved. 


froin Bessie’s lips 
i ane x j A Ig 
a = 
arse 1G WHoen 806 ao meg 
ASL. 
*Yes."’ said Mrs. Ramsay; “‘and’’—witha 
brightening face—“I know you now. You 


are George—George Atherton ?”’ 
“Yes, Mra, Ramsay. 
“And this—is this—”’ 
“My sun, Jobn.”’ 
“Ay,” the new-comer cried, putting forth 


| 


hia strong hand, and taking the invalid's 


thin, wasted fingers in Lis warm grasp, “1 
sev the deur old face naw! 

“John—Juck |—you should be just of iny 
own age. 

“Do yoo remember the old daya—the 
grand old days of our boyhood?" 

There was something in the grip and the 
tone of the wan that was inspiring, and the 


cripple felt bis heart warm and his whoie 
But the widow could not bear to give up | 


frame ravive, 
“Yeu, ves, George ; 
well, 
“Ab! T was strong and weil then.” 
“And how long bave you been ailing 


I remember very 


| thus, dear boy?" 





Do you marvel now that there was sorrow | 


“Bessie would have gone to answer the | 





not yet opened | 





| 


| 


“1 yot my hurt the very next year after 
you went away, and have been but a use- 
less hulk, such as you now see, ever 
sitice.”’ 

“He is the light of our home, Mr. Ather- 
ton,” —— putin the mother, her blue 
eyes kindling with ardor as she spoke ; 
‘and he kuows it. 

“Ask bim if bis mother really loves 
him. 

“And ask him, too,for what he thinks bis 
mother would part frown hitu! 

“But, sir, here is another, whom I do not 
think you will remember. 

“This is Bessie.’ 


W bat in the world caused the girl to pale | 
t 


and tremble s0,when she put forth her hand 


‘to the strong, handsome man? 


Why did her bosom heave? and why did 
ber lips quiver, and ber voice shake ? 

Ay, and look at the man binsell, 

See tue wondrous light that gleams in 
those radiant eves! 

See the change that comes over the hand- 
sone lacu—a Change like that which takes 
place when a cloud bas swept quickly over 
the landscape, leaving the bright sunlight 
dancing where the shadow had been! 

“She nay not remember me,” he said, as 
he felt-her hand tremble in his impulsive 
grasp; "but I have not forgotten her. Bes- 
sie, have you forgotten ? 

“Why, of course you have! 

“You were only a little tot of four or five 
years. 

“On! what nonsense we used to talk !"’ 

“L bave not forgotten,” she said, as soon 
as she cosld command her speech, 

something in the warm, friendly, oon 
fiding look in lis taee yave her assurance 
and she went on, ‘No, Mr. Atherton, I 
have not forgotten. 

“When my eyes first rested upon you I 
caught « familiar expression,‘and was try- 
ing to think where I had seen you before, 
when you spoke.” 

Bessie had spoken very steadily. 

A charming sinile rippled over her face 
at the close. 

She tound a quick and ready excuse for 
bringing the scene to an end, 

With a bow andastuile she once more 
gave herself tothe work of the tea-table ; 
and ere long thereafter they were seated 
around the board—all save John—he eat 
from a tray placed in his lap. 

During the tneal George Atherton told 
the story of his adventures abroad. 

He and his tather had left their home 
sixteen years ayo. 

For.twelive years they had not been sep- 
arated for wday ; and then came the eepar- 


| ation that was to know no earthly mend- 


ing. 
From that time he had been alone in the 


world—* still working, still pushing,” ashe | 


oxpressed it—‘iny energies given to what- 
ever inv hands found to do, iny by body in 
the mill or in the mine, but my spirit—my 
thoughts— wandering faraway towards the 
home of my childhood.”’ 

“And do you know,” he went on, after 
answering a question asked by the widow. 
“that in all our wanderings, while my ‘fa- 
ther lived, we never forgot the one doar 
friend through whose kindness we had been 
enabled to inake our way abroad. 

“Ay, we know that David Ramsay, when 
he lent us the money that bore us away,de- 





ing of Bessie’s pian for the morrow be was 
deeply affected. 

The girl herself chanced to be looking at 
hin while her mother was speaking, and 
she suw soinething that caused her beart to 
bound with a wondrous emotion. 

Sie saw hiin tremble—shudder—from 
head to» fuot; she saw bis broad bosom 
heave, and she saw his eyes fill and ran 
over. 

As the evening waned, George Atherton 
would have lett and sought the village inn; 
but they would not listen to it. 

When the time for retiring had come, 
Atherton —y get poor Join to his place 
of rest; and then, with a flitting simile, he 
xaid to the widow, “Mra, Ramesy,as Bessie 
is to go away so early in the morning, I 
wish you would allow ineto sit with 
here (om for a few minutes. 

“There are several things I so much wish 
to may to ber.”’ 

So the widow bledsed Kim and went ber 
way, leaving her daughter paling and 
trembling, to keep him company. 

“Now, Beasie,” said the voung men, 
struggling hard to speak clearly and cohe- 
ee ee Ag y= tosay can be raid in 
few wo ; and, you, don't you apeak 
until I have tiniehed** <5 

He then drew his chair to 
took her band. 

She did nut offer to withdraw it, but gave 
it willingly,as though she trusted bi: éoim- 
pletely. 

**HKessie do you remember, away back in 
the other years, how I used w call you my 
little wile? 

“Can you call to mind that once, when 
your father, holding you on his knee,asked 
you what you were going to do with George 
you answered biim, with all the earn- 
estness of al childish heart, ‘I'm duin’ to 


her side and 


| be his ‘ife 


“Ah, Bessie! Ihave not forgotten, and I 
tell you truly-during allthe years of my 
wandering I tiave carried the image of iny 


| little wife In memory—a sacred thing of 


F 


} 








prived bimself and you, his wife, of more | 


than one solid comfort. 


tell.”’ 

‘‘But, dear George,’’ said Mrs. Rarnsay, 
brightly, ‘do not forget that vour father 
paid that all back to us, with interest a hun- 
dredfold. 

‘David let hiin havea thousand dollars, 
and he sent back to ua froin San Francisco 
tifteen hundred.” 

“Ah!”’ responded Atherton,with asoleinn 
movement of the bead; “there are some 
debts which cannot be liquidated with 
money. You cannot buy true love!’ 

A brief silence ensued, which the new- 
comer broke by saying, in low, quivering 
tones, ‘Mra. Ramsay, alimost the last words 
iny father spoke to me from his dying bed 
were of yourself and David, and of your 
Little family. 

“Holding my hand, he asked of me a 
prowunse that, when I should return to our 


which to think and of which to dream. 
“And now, Bessie, I can truthfully say I 
ove you with all iny heart! 
“Tum strong and well,and have good 
business capacity. 

“At leust, can support a wife. Bessie, 
darling ! do you think you could love me 
well enough to give me this dear hand,and 
be ny own, my precious wife? 

“Oh, if you can say yes, ] will bold you 
as something so sacred and so ous that 
all the hy aod glitter of all the resto! the 
world.shall never win me trom wy faith, 
Bessie !"’ 

While he spoke be had been drawing her 
towards hiin; and now, when she gave him 
her answer, ber head was pillowed upon bis 
breast, and his strong arins were twined 
around her. 

‘4ieorge,’’ she confessed, when she had 
wiped away the happy tears, and could 
speak coherently, “Lthink I have loved 
you always; and this evening, when you 
first spoke your father's name, knew ou, 
and my heart went out to you with all its 
love, and all its holy trust.’ 

More was said while her head lay loving- 
ly upon bis bosoin—words of love and de- 
votion. At length she looked, with a band 
resting trustilully upon bis shoulder, and 
said, with a quiver in her voice, “Ob! how 
can | go.away so early in the morning ?’’ 

“Goaway! You—yoxway from ime?” A 
little pause,and then, **Bessie,when I asked 
you Ww love me, I would not seem to makea 
nase bid for your love; but I may make a 
full confession now, 

“Dear girl, for your sake, and for your 
dear mother's sake, end for poor John's 
sake, God bless them both! ay, and may 
God bless us all! for ali our sakes, I ain 
giad that I aim rich. 

“No more want, darling; no more talk 
of tactories. Your labor in the time to come 


shall be to love me—that im all. And I 
Shall wantse much love that | fear you 
will find time for nuthing else. Yes, dar- 


ling, lam rich. 
“I verily believe I could to-morrow buy 


| up this whole village, every house in it, 
“Ah! our gratitude is more than I can 


old home, LT would hold it tiny first duty to | 


find David Ramsay—to visit 
they should be living—and give to them all 
his love and fond reinembrance. 
I now do. 

‘Tt there be sucha thing as a tookiny 
back upon earth by those who have gone on 


to the other shore, tlen let us be sure that 
inv good old father is looking down upon 
ere at this moment 
ish fell at this p A 
A and Reassi« 

al rimmed ver ut j " 

At ‘ength the tea-table was cls way 
and the evening that fullowed was spent in 
earnest conversation. 

Mra. Ranimay would not have wld her 
story in all itesadness had not Atherton 


drawn it froin her. 
He would not allow her to skip one of 
ber troubles; and when it came & the tell- 


the family, if | 


And this | 


and every fvot of land, and pay the cash, 
and yet have money left. Ob, ny own true 
heart! for your dear sake, and tor the sake 
of those whom you love, Ll ain glad.” 

On the following tnorning Bessie was up 
with the lark, and away to the little provis- 
ion shop, where she loaded herseif with as 
such as she could carry. 

Au hour later, when her mother,who had 
badly overslept herself, came out into the 
kitchen, she found Bessie busy with cook- 
iny. 

‘There was coffee—how its fragrance filled 
the rooinl—and there was beeltsteak and 
egys.In one corner of the fire-place,superin- 
tending the broiling of the steak, his face 
glowing with a rapturous light, sat George 
Atherton. Why, bless ine, Bessie! 

“What ia the world! 

‘Dear girl, do you know the coach will 
be here——” 

“Oh, tnaintna! mamina! 

“j don't want the coach this morning. 
Oh, mamma! I am not going away.” 

Then she threw herself apon her imo- 
ther’s bosom, and, with George's assistance, 
the story wus soon told. 

By and by breaktast was ready. 

John Rainsay was bolstered 
great eax c r by the table 


4°00 1 € 


up in his 
bet ween 


- , i- 
a} 
Sure “ wna ne 
low me all th vs of life! 

And (ieorge Atherton, thinking of that 
long-yone time when Devid Ramsay had 
given to his father the help so sorely 
needed, quoted, in solemn tones, * ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it alter many days,’”’ 


rey shail 
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But he was slow of speech, this horrible 
man! 


She felt the ippalee of atigrese to fy at 
Ts) 
’ 


bin and make speak. 

“No ” 

W hat did be mean ? 

Why did the dear old Earl gasp and 
shaudder? 

Why shoold Irene wring her hands? 
Fool, when Sis death would inake ber iwis- 
trew of = ! 

No c 

She tedied ot the Gnecee, at his anxious 
face and coinprewed | . 

The room seemed to whirl round her. 
One bour and a half ore of that horrible 
suspense ! 

But he must die—he must die! 

A low horrible laugh sounded through 
the room. 

They were all startled, and looked at 
each other, wonderiug whence it could 
have come, 

But Lady Ryeford recovered herself ine 
moment. 

“What was that ?"' asked Sir James hur- 
riedly. 

“It sounded 
woinan.”’ 

Lady Marcia thought it must have been 
the wailing of the wind. 

“T have nota minute to spare,”’ said the 
doctor,“and I have some very urgent direc- 
tions to give. Can I speak with you, Lady 
Marcia ?"’ 

“Alone 7?" she asked. 

“No,” replied Sir James. 
to say will concern all.’’ 


like the langh of a mad- 


” 


“What I have 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


IR JAMES HUDSON looked 

urave. 

The sound of Lady Ryeford’s wiid 
laugh had startled him, forhe feit that, if 
ever the laugh of a madwoman had fallen 
on his ears, he bad just beard such a 
laush. 

Aiter a slight pause, he said— 

“Lord Hyde lies in a half-conscious state, 
and weare giving hii stimulants of one 
kind or another every few minutes. 

“As IT bave said before, if we can keep 
life in him until midnight, and then by the 
blessing of Heaven he should sleep, he will 
I think, recover, 

“But we shall want the utmost care. The 
slightest noise awakening him suddenly 
might cause hisdeath, so T would sugyest 
that the whele household should retire 
early and preserve profound silence. 


very 


“fave no fires, no lights; we cannut be 


too careful. 

“If he sleeps and all goes well, I shail 
not send to you—you will know that no 
news is good news; but, if 1] see at midnight 
that matters are going wrong, and that my 
atient is losing instead of gaining ground, 
| will send for you to bid him iarewell. 
You will impress upon all, will you net, 
Lady Marcia, the need of absolute quiet ?”’ 

“[ will,” she replied. ‘Doctor, may 1 
keep watch with you?” 

“TL think not Lady Marcia. It will be 
better that we should be quite alone. You 
may trust to my sending for you. If, just 
as he was falling asleep, a sigh, a breath 


aroused him, I should never forgive imy- 
self, 
“IT shall be alone with him; the nurses 


will be within hearing of inv bell; but in 


such a crisis 1 will trust to no one but iny- | 


self.’ 

He went up tothe Earl and held out his 
hand, 

‘dio0d night, my lord,’’ he said; ‘put 
your trustin Heaven. I hope, when 
morning comes, your boy will 
back to you.” 

“Have vou any hope?” asked the Earl, 
his eves dim with tears, 

“Yes lL bave a taint hope,’ 
physician. 
faver.”’ 

W hat impulse suddently caused him to 
look at Lady Rvetord ? 

Her eyes were fined on him, and there 
was a lurid light in their depths, so strange 
that he was startled and shocked. 

Why should she watch him in that intent 
eager fashion ? 

“That isthe woman who laughed,’ he said 
to himself; but the next moment he re- 
coiled trom the idea, for she approached 
bin with calua face and outstretched hands. 
He surely must have imagined that strange 
look on her face—-his nerves must be un- 
strung. 

“Good night, Sir James,’ she said, in a 
low clear voice; ‘our prayers and good 
wishes go with you.” 

“Good night, Ludy Rveford,”he returned 
little thinking howand when he should see 
her again. 

As she left the room, 
to the Earl. 

“Thane,” she said, “you must not be 


replied 


Lady “Marcia went 


alone. 
“Tet Irene and me stay with you. You 
could not sleep if you went to bed. There 


is a goud fire in your dressing-rooin; we 
wilt draw the sofa near it, and you shail lie 
down until midnight is past; then, if we 
hear nothing, we shall hope all is well.” 
“You are al ways thoughtful for ine, Mar- 


cia,"* he said. |] was indeeed afraki to be 
left alone.”’ 

Lady Marcia left them fora few minutes 
to give ber rdera,which the butier pr ” 
ed to see carried out. 

Asit by magic, every sound in the vaat 


mansion was hushed; and the thonghts of 
every soul in the place were centred in the 
room where Lord Hyde lay. 

“Will you come with as?’’ Lady Marcia 
asked Lady Kyeferd. 

“No; I prefer to go to my own room,"’she 
replied. 

**You should take something,”’ 
'ady Marcia. 


the | 
be given | 


the | 
“T think the chances are in bis | 


added | 


“Your hands burn, and your face is like 
fire.”’ 


She shrank from the kind gentle giance. 
“No, thank you,” sbe replied; “I ain 
worn out with apxiety. I will say goud 
night; and inay we have good news in the 


morning 1” 

“Guod night,” said Lady Marcia, as she 

kissed the white face—**good nig lt.’” . 
A) 
his treinbling hands clasped hers, 

“You will y for my boy?” 

‘I will,” answered, looking with un- 
fathomable eyes into his fare. 

Last of all she bent down to kiss the dark 
besutiful face of her daughter. 

“Do your best to coinfort hiin, 
she suid. “I fear he will not see bis son 

mn.’ 

“I will indeed, mamuia,” promised 
Irene, kiasing ber mother’s face with ua 
usual affection, : 

So she passed out of their sight. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Our Step-Mother. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


Irene,”’ 








fF\HERE were three of us, and terrible 
**pickles’’ we were. 

Cooks and nursery-maids from time 
jummemorial had impressed the fact upon 
us. 

Our nearest neighbor, Miss Rachel Vin- 
cent, had often told us so, in the softest of 
purring voices, but with a vixenish glance 
of her cat-like eyes. 

Our dear father himse:f had been lately 
betraved by some wild fun or other, intoa 
sitnilar sentiment. 

Thereupon Miss Rasberry Vinegar, as 
Sam always called her, had laid acarressing 
paw upon his coat-sleeve, whispering— 

‘Dearest Mr. Verney, the poor children 
need a imother.”’ 

And our father had replied significantly 
—I thought— 

' Dearest Miss Vincent, we inust endeavor 
to provide them with one.”’ 

A personable nan was our father at this 
tiine, one who bore his five-and-furty yeurs 
well and youthfully—a fascinating nan to 
woinen young and oll, by reason of his 
unvarying Old-fashioned deferential cour- 
tesy andthe tender inflections that crept 
into his deep voice n addressing them, but 
aman entirely unconscious of his own fas- 
cination—a profound scholar, whose library 
was ever tenfold more attractive than any 
drawing-rooin—a kindly, quiet, charitable. 
simple-ininded gentleman. 

Many, I could remember, were the femi- 
nine jealousies and heart-burnings on his 
account, and various the regrets to which 
his constancy to our dead mother’s neinory 
gave rise. 

Most people had decided that it would 
last for ever. 

I imagined it would soon end, and so did 
Miss Vincent—she because the wish was 
father to the thought—and the thought had 
been so continually and ingeniously pre- 
sented tomy father that he might well have 
adopted it; I because oniy a week before 
an escapade of mine had brought the loving 
comment— 

‘ . “Madge, iny darling, for fifteen years I 
‘ have lived a lonely lite for your mother’s 
sake. 

|, “For yoursand Bertha’s sake I must 
| place a wiser mistress than you, at the head 
| of nny house).old,”’ 

We had disscussed this matter in solemn 

eonclave—Bertha, Sam, and I. ‘Pickles’’ 
us we were, this subered us;and we debated 
| gravely thereon. 
Not that we were greatly dismayed at the 
| prospect ofa step-mother—there were two 
sides to that question—but that “step-mo- 
ther’ and Miss ‘Raspberry Vinegar’’seein- 
ed to us synonymous ter:ns. 

We saw through her delicate flattery of 
our father, her eimmulated affection for us, 
her wily approach to the coveted position, 
the head of his table. : 

Whether they were equally transparent 
to him we could not tell. 

We feared the worst; for day by day 
Miss Vincent’s advances became more 
marked, and the silent courtesy with which 
they were invariably received evoked 
triumphant flashes froin her feline optics. 





We were unanimous on one dint—that 
sainething—no imatter how esperate— 
iwust be done to defeat her designs, but 


no course of action had hitherto suggested 
| itself. : 

, It was late autumn, or rather early win- 
ter. 

Without, the wind whistled weirdly 
| round the dear old house; within, a blazing 
| wood-fire lighted so:newhat fitfully the 
| large low roomin which we were assein- 

bled. 

We had dined earlier than usual, and our 
father had departed to deliver a lecture at 
the nearest tuwn to the young men of sone 
Mutual linprovement Association. 

1 had not vet rung for lights, for to me the 
gloaming is the pleasantest part of the day, 
especially fitted tur talk or meditation. 

lalf buried in a rooiny easy-chair, gazing 
atthe crackling logs, iny 
kept repeating theinsel ves— 


I susust place a wiser inistress than you, 
at the head iseh } 
At iny feet, apparentiy dozing, lay Saim, 


at full length upon the heart-rug—all legs 
and wings, a8 we girls werg wont to tell 
| lim. 
| Berthasat on alow stool at his head, 
| played alternately with his curls and with 
| atiny Skye, a look of intense glee upon ber 
} unischief-loving face. 
| A piece of tape was in her band, but 
| whatshe was doing with it I could not 
| See. 
4 ? f 


4 


Lady Ryeford went to the Earl, and, as 
he said— 





lather’s words | 


' 





Presently she rose, and ran lightly across 
the rooin. 

“Mop, Mop, Mop!” she cried; and the 
Skye bounded towards her. 

‘A horrible yell burst from Sam, and 8 
va i a Ps 

“Mop, Mo op 4 

Another bound irom the dog, and, as Samm 
spravg to his feet, muttering Aneoberent 
but wrathful anathemas,I saw that bis curls 
were carefully siteched, te By leg by 
about four ol w 

It was osiab seconds before his clumsy, 
fingers could find and open the iany- 
bladed pocket-knife with which, 1 imagine, 
every tad of sixteen is provided. 

Then ensued a chase, in which the effect 
of two vards of tape streaming bebind him, 
his excited face, and his unwieldly efforts 
to slip as deftly as Bertha round interven- 
ing chairs and tables was irresistibly ab- 
surd. 

At length a spring forward wes followed 
bya fa crash; and he, a small writing- 
table, pens, inkstand, paper-knile, and blot- 
ting-pads, caine to the floor together. 

“Dearest Mr. Venney,’’nimicked Bertha 
in exact imitation of Miss Vincent's dulcet 
tones, “poor Sain is socluinay ; he requires 
feinale influence to teach hiin the amenities 
ol life.”’ 

‘You be hanged !’’ was Sain’s polite re- 
joinder. 

“See to what your female influence has 
brought ine !"’ 

“Is the ink spilled ?”’ asked I nervously, 
after satistying myself thut notLing was 
broken. 

“No ink to spill,”’ seid Sam, turning the 
bottle topsy-turvy. 

“Look here, you monkey !’’—clutching 
Bertha by the hair. 

“Ask old Torn to fill it, and tell Susan to 
bring in the latwnp.”’ 

Order restored, and the lamp lighted, a 
little silence jell upon then. 

Sam broke it. 

“I say, girls, I’ve been thinking——”’ 

“Nonsense !"’ interrupted Bertha. “We 
can’t believe that, you know,’’ 

“Of your nonsense,’”* pursused Sain. “It 
will bring Miss Raspberry Vineyar for a 
step-inother, if we are not careful.” 

“And if we are carefu: too, I fear,’’ re- 
mnarked I, 

“No,”’ said Sam decidedly. 

“There is another aspirant for that doubt- 
ful honor.” 

“Who?” asked Bertha eagerly. 


Sam assuined a look of preternatural 
gravity slowly closed his left eye, and as 
slowly opened it. 

“I know but one person whom I could 
bear to seo mistress here,’ said I—‘‘dear 
Mrs. Wood of Fosso Cottage.”’ 

“Which she is the very identical!’ ex- 
claimed Sain. 

“What do you mean ?”’ was 
der 

“That this amiabie widow, fai. fat, and 
forty, blushes like a schoolgirl! when one 
Martin Venney pays her ordinary atten- 
tions.”’ 

‘Dear littlo lady,” said Bertha, “I could 
call her ‘tnother.’ ”’ 

‘You shall have that pJeasure,’’ asserted 
Sam, a wicked twinklein hiseye. “I am 
about to inake her an offer.”’ 

“You ?” 

“By letter—in the pater’s name, of course 
—and sho will not refuse it.”’ 

“And the pater?” 

“Must inake tho best of the situation. If 
he declines to accept it, he is too thorough 
a gentleman to marry another woman for 
many long months, at least.’’ 

I listened with mute amazement, Mad- 
cap Sam was displaying method in his :mad- 
ness. 

Iicre was a scheme, wild enough; but 
feasible, and one that promused to effect that 
great cnd, the discumfiture of Miss Rasp- 
berry Vinegar. 

‘Draw up to the table, girls,’ said Sam, 
‘and let us each write adraft of the pater’s 
love-let‘er; but I depend on yours, 
Madge.”’ 

For some minutes there was nosound but 
the scratch, scratch of our three pens; but 
I soon became conscious that two had 
ceased to fly over the paver. 

Looking up, I saw Bertha nibbling her 
quill in a perplexed and meditative way, 
and Master Sam with one hand pressed to 
his heart and the other outstretched to her, 
his whole attitude expressive of extreme 
devotion. 


my rejoin- 





Bertha and I burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter, whereupon ke gravely rebuked us tor 
“unseeming levity and waste of precious 
time,’’ scolding us till we resumed work. 

Five minutes later our compositions 
were finished, and Sam proceeded to read | 
his own. 


“Dear Mrs. Wood,—Why should youand | 
I Le content with single wretchedness, 
when wedded bliss can be so easiiy assur- 
ed? I have a fair income, a good position,a 
large house, and a small family. With re- | 
spect to the last, I inust own that Madge is 
of somewhat uncertain temper’—here I 
made a desh at his bair,and gave it a good 
tug—*‘and Bertha as haruim-scarum a young 
inadcap a8 you inight wish to see’’—here 
Bertha juinped up and boxed hiseurs pretty 
soundly—*but my dear boy Sam, the hope 
and joy of tny heart, is so staid, so studious 
sO Sweet-tem pered, and so perfect in every 

Way (hat be inore than atones for the short- 
comings of the others, Will you be a imo. | 
ther to them, and thé honored wife of your 
sdevoted adinirer, j 


“MARTIN VENNEY.”’ 


‘*Ridiculous!”’ said Bertha. 
“Then we will hear yours,” replied Sam 
snatching it froin ber fingers. : 
“Listen !"—and, with ludicrons and ex- 
— agai ewphasis, he read the tollow- 
ngy— | 
i 


“Adorable Charmer,—Your manifold 
rtections have kindled so intense a flaine 
na heart I had deemed alimoss. e 
to woman's wiles that the desire 
oi wy life is to call you mine. To describe 
the re of love which fills the manly 
breust is indeed iinpossible, to make you 
feel it in some degree, if you will come to 
these arins as iny dear wife, is the bope of 
my existence.” . 


“Pretty strong,’ said Sam, “for five and 


forty. 
“Read yours, Madge.” 


“My dear Madam,—I have come to be- 
lieve, for the second time in my life, that it 
is nut good for man to be alone; and it is 
your sweetness of disposition, your good- 
ness and ainiability, and the certainty that 
in you my dear children would indeed 
find a second mother that have brouvht me 
to this conviction. I cannot offer you that 
passionate regard which is youth's preroga- 
tive, for my youth, dear Madam, over, 
and I am forty-five years of age. But J can 
give you the deepest and truest affection, 
and it shall be my first aim, if you will 
confide yeur happiness to my keeping as 
your husband, to prove worthy of the 
trust. 

‘Whatever may be your reply, believe 
ine, dear Madam, 

“Always faithfully and affectionately 
yours, 

r “MARTIN VENNEY.” 

“Here goes mine,” cried Bertha, tearing 
her sheet in two. 

“And mine!’ laughed Sam, following 
suit. 

“And imine,” said I. 

“Not so tast, old lady,’’ chuckled Sam, 
snatching it from me. “Why yours is the 
precise thing ! 

“i will copy and send it in ten minutes; 
then vou may have your precious bandi- 
work.”’ 

* * * a 


We had one day’s breathing-time, for un- 
less Mrs. Wood replied by special messen- 
ger, her letter would not arrive till the 
second morning. 

All three-of us were guiltily 
our father did not observe it. 
us at dinner by remarking— 

“I called on Mrs, Wood yesterday, to 
ask if she would join me in a soup-kitchen 
scheme.”’ 

“Dia she consent?’ I inquired. 

“She asked aday or twv for considera- 
tion.” 

Tho morning came, 

The letter-Lag w unopened by my fa- 
ther’s plate whilst he unconcerpedly dis- 
cussed: a hearty break fast. 

Bertha and pee with our knives and 
forks; Sam ate well—nothing less’ than a 
social earthquake could have spoiled his 
appetite, 

he event/ul moment arrived; the bag 
was opened, two or three circulars were 
disposed of, and then caine a delicate little 
envelope somewhat tremulously addresse’. 
My heart seemed to stand still whilst our 
father perused its contents. 

“Girls,’’ said our father, “I shall ride to 
Fosse Cottage this evening, and dine with 
Mrs. Wood. 

“She says she will then answer my propo- 
sal,’’ 

A sense of relief came to me; in his mind 
the ‘proposal’ and the soup-kitchen were 
doubtless intimately connected. I glanced 
at Sain; he was bursting with suppressed 
laughter. 

“Very well, papa.”’ 

About ten that evening we heard the 
ring of a horse's hoofson the way to the 
stables. 

Bertha fled incontinently. 

Sam had barely tine to whisper, “All 
right, Madge—-:ny duing altogether. 

«I planned and wrote it, you know,’’ be- 
fore ny father entered. 

“Go to bed at once, both of you,’’ he com- 
inanded, in the sternest tones I had ever. 
heard him use. 

I siole one look at his countenance as I 
crept away; it was more young and merry- 
looking I thought. 

IIc saw the pitiful expression on my face, 
and he held out his arms. I sprang into 
them, and nestled close. 

“Forgive us, dear,” said I; 
never do it again.’”’ 

“I trust you nay never have occasion,” 
he replied; and a glad light shone in his 
eyes. 

‘‘Meanwhile go to bed; and, on 
be silent and discreet, all of you. 

At dessert next evening Miss Vincent 
was announced, 

We were near neighbors, and two or 


ulet; but 
e startled 


‘we will 


| three times a week it was her custom to run 


in and spend the evening sans ceremonte. 


| My father rose, drew achair to the table, 


and filled her glass, 

“Dear Miss Vincent,” said he, “to-night I 
have a tuast to give, which you will drink,I 
trust, with all your heart. Children, fill 
your glasses. 

‘* ‘My future wife!’ ” 

We drank it with suppressed enthusiasm, 
Miss Vincent hysterical y, 

7 a said iy father—and, as he 
spoke, | noticed what I had never before 
observed, how surprisingly like Sau s his 
eyes could be when they twinkled in 8 
certain way—*] bope gu0n to present to 
iny establishment a ludy morethan worthy 
to be its inistress'’—here a deprecatory ©*- 
pression hovered about Miss Vincent's ince 
—‘to my children a mother le of re 
ciprocating their affection with the utmost 
tenderness’’—here she inade a ros 
though she would embrace the decid 
edly unappreciative children—“and to gus 
for inyself a helpinate who may share the 
ore and soothe the sorrows’’--nere Miss 


your lives - 
’ 





Mo 


‘inceut’s bandkerchiet active came inte i? ; 
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« uisition—“of the vears I have yet to live. 

nave long feit that there was one wi iman 
ip the wor d—perhaps but oneé—w ho: would 
d> all this. 

“Here, in the bosom of my family’— 
Vas Vincent's anoccapied hand groped 
biindly towards mny father, and the twinkle 
ia his eves became more tnarked—*I may 
«ay that lady's name is—Mrs, Wood 
Posse Cottage.” , 

“Who?” cried Miss Vincent, in a perfect 
transport of rage. 

tat nobody remarked the ejaculation 
«ave Sam, for Bertha and Thad our arms 
round our father’s neck, and were smother- 
ing him with kisses, 

son rose and with a profound bow open- 
». che door for Miss Virtcent; and in the 
contusion she escaped unnoticed. . 

We religiously preserv«l the secret of the 
proposal, and our dear Sstep-inother never 
suspected its authorship. 

Sne has been dead some vears; bat my 
father lives still, and only the other day he 
told me what passed between them at 
tue snug .ittle tetée-a-tete dinner which ter. 
ininated so happily. 

“She was chariningly dressed,”’ he said, 
“and « delicate little flush of einbarrass- 
ment made ber look very youmg and 
mrettv.” 

oe embarrassment wore off as the meal 
proceeded, and they talked civilly enough 
upon the topics of the day, until the cloth 
was removed, 

Then said iny father— 

“My dear inadam, with reference tc my 
proposal sie 

To his astonishment, a vivid flush over- 
spread her tace. 

“Tt was 80 unexpected,” she wurmured. 

Bot not unwelcoine, I trust ?”’ 

There was no reply; but tha lady looked 
down papi omg and played with some 
filberts on ber plate. 

“Think’’ urged my father, 
enthusiasin, ‘how excellent is the idea,and 
how much good may be doue by ovr union 
—how tiny energy, wisely directed by you, 
may call down the blessings upon both our 
hands.” 

To his utter amazement, Mrs. Wood burst 
into a flood of tears, rose, and threw her 
arins about his neck erying— 

‘My dear Martiu, 1 always loved you— 
always!”’ 

‘To soothe her agitation by caressing the 
soft brown hair that rested against bis bosom 
was his first thought, his second, What in 
the world does all this inean ?"’ 

‘Tl have read your dear letter a hundred 
tiines,’’ sobbed she. 

“What next ?’’thought my father. ‘Poor 
thing, she bas gone mad !”’ 

Mean while bis arin stole round her waist 
—avery sliin one; the situation begun to 
lave attractions. 

“It is like yourself,” she continued— 
“inmost kind and considerate, and inost deli- 
citely expressed.” 

‘*Let ine see it again,’’ said he, catching 
sight of a paper half hidden in her bosom, 
and gently drawing it torth. 

The lady hid her face while he perused it 
and he pressed her the nearer to him, per- 


ips that he migat ponder the revelation | 


lor a ininute, . 

Then he raised her hand, kissed her lips 
tenderly, and led her to a chair. 

“So you will be my dear wite?”’ he said. 
“But this interview agitates you too much ; 
we must end it. 

“Good-bye till to-morrow.” 

My father al ways declares that he had for 
so1ne tine been attached to Mrs. Wood and 
that our premature proposal only forestall- 
ed bis own avowal, 

Be that as it may, it is certain 
regretted it. 

For two months the trips to Fosse Cottage 
was athing of daily occurance; after that 
time, the cottage was to be let, and we bad 
succeeded in providing ourselves with a 
step-mother. 








Si eel 


After Many Days. 





BY JOHN FROST. 





tage. 

A chill autumnal day was drawing to- 
wards it clise as the Widow Ramsay sat by 
the open tireplace in their kitchen. 

By her side, with a band resting lovingly 
upon her Knee, sat her daughter Bessie, 
— of fraine and sweetfaced like her- 
self. 

She had seen just a score of years of life, 
and they had been years of strangely vari- 
ed experience. 

Opposite to the widow, at the other end of 
the hearth, bolstered up in a great easy-chair 
was her son John. 


An injury to his spine, from a fall in 
a boyhood, had crippled him = for 
ite, 
He was pale and wan,soffering muci, but 
never complaining. 
_ He was five and twent 
filteen of those vears h 
blizhted life. 
[The husband and father, David Ramsay, 
had been dead ten 


[isge.. was sorrow in the widow’s cot- 


years of age, anc 
passed over his 


ears. 
A prolonged sickness, previous to his 
‘Cath, had served to cripple him sad]; 
a natters. 
Av that saw | f 


wned the pretty cotiag 
de in a shilling. 
1e@ had nvuthing laid up, sothat when he 
had been ke away froin his work a inonth 
with expenditures increasing and nothing 
coming in, he was forced to borrow. 


He was il) a year and a-halt, at the end of 


which time hie cottage had been jmortguyed | 


for very nearly ite fall value. 


of 


rising in his | 


he never | 





| And 80 he died, leaving his wite and two 


little children in a bome which was not 
theirs. 


that only meant that she should see the in- 


terest paid. 
In fact, there were very comiortable cot- 


those mortgages amounted to. 





| the dear old home. 
| She would rather work harder, and pay 


He willed his property to his wite, but | 


| 


| 


tages in the village which could have been | 
rented for less money than the inverést on | 


Bat the widow could not bear to give up. 


| 4 little nore rent, than give up the pre- | 


— vld home of her younger and happier 
| days, 

And during those long and weary years 
Sarah Rauaay had manayed to support her 
tainily and keep ber home. 

Or, I should say, she and Bessie bad so 
inanaged. 

Since she was large enough and stron 
enough, the dear child—biess her swee 
happy fxce!—had worked with ber mo- 
ther, 

And of work outside their owp home, 
they had done whatever they had been 
uble to find to do. 

And now, on this chill autumnal evening 
the shadow of a new necessity lay darkly 
upon them, 

The man who had held the mortgages on 
their cottage had" died,.und his executors 
muni either have the money or the pro- 
perty. 

Eight thousand dollars was the amount, 
and they could not raise anything scarcely! 
W hat should they do? 

They were not, however, to be turned 
out at once, 

The cottage need not be sold 
inonths trom that date. 
| Another evil had resulted to them in the 
| death of the nan who had held the muori- 

es, 
For several years Bessie had kept his 
| books for bim,had done most of bis writing: 
and that bad considerably more than paid 
their rent, as we will call tho interest, 

How to earn money in their village Bes- 
| sie did not know; and after nuch thought, 
| and inuch discussion, it had been decided 
that she should go away w a town fifty 
iniles distant, where she could have work 
in a cotton factory! 

Yes, that had been resolved upon ; and 
the day following was to be the day of her 
departure. 

On the morning of the coming day she 
inust eat. breakfast eurlier than usual, so 
as to be ready for the coacu. when it caine 
along. 


under six 








in the widow's coitage ? 

For full half an hour Bessie had sat close 
to her mother’s side; but now giving hera 
hearty kiss, she started up and began to set 
the table. 

While she was thus engaged the shades 
of evening fell thickly and tast, and the 
widow lighted a lanip. 

The rays of the new light bad just filled 
the small ki:chen, when they were startled 
by a knock upen the outer door, 

Bessie wouid have gone to answer the 
summons, but her mother was before 
her. 4 

“Ah, good evening. 

“Does Mr. Riunsav live here?” 

“Mistress Kaiesay lives here, sir, and I 
am that person.” 

“And Mr. Rainsay—David—is he—”’ 

The widow, without waiting for him = to 
finish the senience,muved back,at the same 
time making a motion for him toenter. She 
could see that he was a young man, hearty 

and atrony, gentlemanly in bearing, and 
| respectably clad, and, furthermore, she 
fancied that she could detect a tamiliar ring 
in the tones of his voice. 
**He is dead, sir, these ten vears. 
“Will you walk in?” 
With a polite bow and a word of thanks, 
he followed her into the kitchen, where the 
llightof the lamnp revealed him as he 
| Was. 
' 





A man not morethan four or five and 
| twenty, tall and strong. 

A frame of grand proportions; hair dark 
and curling; eyes of # soft, lustrous gray; 
and a face that inight have won the confi- 
dence of an intelligent misanthrope. He 
was handsome, and be was wore—vastly 
more, 

He looked 
heart warmed towards iin at once, 
Bessie’s heart we dare not speak. 

In tact, her heart had not yet opened 
itself. 

“She was wondering, studving, pang 
herself with the question, “Where have 
seen that nan ?’’ 

“We were upon the point, sir, of sitting 
: down to our poor supper. 

“Tt you will join us, you shall be wel- 
coine.”’ 
Do you make so tree, 





without knowing 


who I ain or whence I come?” the stranger | 


returned, with a sinile, . 

The widow siniled pleasantly as she an- 
swered— 

“You are a stranger, sir; but 
face is one tLat I dare to trust.”’ 


your 


bis strong hand, and taking the invalid’s 


thin, wasted fingers in his warw grasp, “I 
sev the deur old face naw! 

*John—Juck !—you should be just of iny 
own age. 

“De you remember the old daya—the 
grand old days of our boyhood?" 


There was something in the gripand the , 


tone of the man that was inspiring, and the 


cripple felt his heart warm and his whole , 


frame revive, 
“Yeu, yes, George ; 
well. 
“Ab! I was strong and weil then.” 
“And how long bave you been ailing 


| thus, dear boy?” 
“I yot my hurt the very neat year after | 





Do you marvel now that there was sorrow | 





you went away, and have been but 4 Use- 
less hulk, such as you now see, ever 
since.” 

“He is the light of our home, Mr. Ather- 
ton,’ quickly put inthe mother, her blue 
eyes kindling with ardor as she spoke ; 
‘und he kuows it. 

“Ask bim if bis mother reaily loves 
him. 

“And ask him, too,for what he thinks bis 
mother would part frown hin! 

“But, sir, here is another, whom I do not 
thin you will remember. 

‘This is Bessie.”’ 

W bat in the world caused the girl to pale 
and tremble so,when she put fort 
to the strong, handsome man? 

Why did her bosom heave? and why did 
ber lips quiver, and ber voive shuke ? 

Ay, and look at the man binosell, 

See tue wondrous light that gleams in 
those radiant eves! 

See the change that comes over the hand- 
sone tace—a change like that which takes 
place when a cloud bas swept quickly over 
the landseape, leaving the bright sunlight 
dancing where the shadow had been! 

“She nay not remember ine,” he said, as 
he felt,her hand tremble in his impulsive 
grasp ; “but I have not forgotten her. Bes- 
sie, have you forgotten ? 

“Why, of course you have! 

“You were only a little tot of four or five 
years. 

“On! what nonsense we used to talk !"' 

“L bave not forgotten,” she said, as soon 
as she cosld command her speech, 

Something in the warm, friendly, oon 
fiding look in his faee gave her assurance 
und she went on, “No, Mr. Atherton, I 
have not forgotten. 

“When my eyes first rested upon you I 
caught « familiar expression,‘and was try- 
ing to think where I had seen you before, 
when you spoke.” 

Bessie had spoken very steadily. 

A charming sinile rippled over her face 
at the close, 

She tound a quick and ready excuse for 
bringing the scene to an end. 

With a bow andasmile she once more 
gave herself to the work of the tea-table ; 
and ere long thereafter they were seated 
around the board—all save John—he eat 
from a tray placed in his lap. 

During the meal George Atherton told 
the story of his adventures abroad. 

He and his tather had left their home 
sixteen veurs aye. 

For.twelve years they had not been sep- 
arated for a‘day ; and then came the separ- 
ation that was to know no earthly mend- 
ing. 

From that time he had been alone in the 
world-—'still working, still pushing,’ ashe 
oxpressed it—“iny energies given to what- 
ever inv hands found to do, ny by body in 
the mill or in the mine, but my spirit—my 
thoughts— wandering faraway towards the 
home of iny childhood.”’ 

“And do you know,” he went on, after 
answering a question asked by the widow. 
“that in all our wanderings, while my ‘fa- 
ther lived, we never forgot the one doar 
friend through whose kindness we bad been 


| enabled wo tnake our way abroad. 


o0d—so0 gzood thatthe widow's 
As to | 


“Ay, we know that David Ramsay, when 
he lent us the money that bore us away,de- 


prived himself and you, his wife, of more | 
| up this whole village, every 


than one solid comfort. 
“Ah! our gratitude is more than I can 
tell.” 


“But, dear George,”’ said Mrs. Rarnaay, | 


brightly, ‘do not forget that vour father 


I remember very | 





ther hand | 


ing of Beassie’s pian for the morrow be was 
deeply affected, 

The girl herself chanoed to be looking si 
hin while ber mother was speaking, and 
she suw soiething that caused ber beart to 
bound with a wondrvuus emotion. 

She saw him tremble—shadder—from 
head tw fuot; she saw bis broad bosom 
heave, and she saw his eyes fill and ran 
over, 

As the evening waned, George Atherton 
would have leit und sought the village inn; 
but they would not listen to it. 

When the ame for —_ had come, 
Atherton he get poor Jolin to his place 
of rest; and then’ with a flitting pang he 
said to the widow, ‘Mra, Kameauy,as Bessie 
is to go awayso early in the morning, I 
wish you would allow ine to sit with Ter 
here fom for a few minutes. 

‘There are several things [ so much wish 
to may to her.’ ; 

So the widow bledsed Kim and went her 
way, leaving her daughter paling and 
trembling, to keep him company. 

“Now, Bessie,” said the voung man, 
struggling bard to speak clearly and cobe- 
rently, ‘what I have to say can be aaid in 
few words; and, I beg you, don’t you speak 
until I have finished,” 

He then drew his chair to 
took ber band, 

She did not offer to withdraw it, but gave 


her side and 


: it willingly,as though she trusted him éoin- 


| 


pletely. 

‘Bessie do you remember, away back in 
the other years, bow I used w call you my 
iitthe wile? 

“Can you callto mind that once, when 
your tuther, holding you on his knee,asked 
you what you were going to do with George 
you answered biim, with all the earn- 
estness of your childish heart, ‘I'm doin’ to 


| be his ‘ife ?’ 








paid that all back to us, with interest a hun- | 
| dredfold, 


“David let hiin havea thousand dollars, 
and he sent back to us froin San Francisco 


' tifteen hundred.”’ 





| 


| his love and fond retneinbrance, 


“Well, well,’ he said, with alight laugh, | 


“you shall know who I ain. 
“What I am imav.resnain to be 
You remember Allan Atherton ?”’ 


proved. 


A low, hatt-susothered cry of relief broke 
>t Si | ¢ °o 7 
8i)e - 
years , WHE Sie ot 
+Yes,’’ said Mra. Ramsay; ‘‘and’’—witha 
brightening faco—“I know you now. You 


are George—George Atherton 7?” 
“Yes, Mra, Ramsay. 
| “And this—is this—”’ 
“My sun, Jobn.” 





“Ah!” responded Atherton,with asoleinn 
Inovement of the bead; “there are some 
debts which cannot be liquidated with 
money. You cannot buy true love!’ 

A brief silence ensued, which the new- 
comer broke by saying, in low, quivering 


tones, ‘Mra. Ramsay, alinost the last words | 
iny father spoke to me from his dying bed | 


were of yourself and David, and of your 
Little family. 

' “Holding my hand, he asked of me a 
prounse that, when [ should return to our 
old home, [I would hold it iny first daty to 
find David Ramsay—to visit 
they should be living—and give to thei all 


I now do, 
‘Tr there be sucha thing as a looking 
back upon earth by those who have one on 


io the other shore, tlen let us be sure that 
inv good old father is looking down upon 
re at this moment 
ish fe f 
ame 
ned 
A ength the tea-—ta! 
and the evening that fullowed was spent in 
earnest conversation. 
Mrs. Rainsay would not bave wold her 
story in all itesadness had not Atherton 


drawn it froin her. 
He would not allow her to skip one of 


“Ay,” the new-comer cried, putting forth.| ber troubles; and when it came & the vell- 


the family, if | 


And this | 


“Ah, Bessie! Ihave not forgotten, and I 
tell you truly-during allthe years of my 
wandering I tiave carried the image of iny 
little wife in memory—a sacred thing of 
which to think and of which to dream. 

“And now, Bessie, I can truthfully say I 
love you with all iny heart! 

“Tum strong ard well,and have good 
business capacity. 

“At leust, Lcan support a wife. Bessie, 
darling! do you think you could love ine 
well enough to give ine thie dear hand,and 
be ny own, my precious wife? 

“Oh, if you can say yes, I will bold you 
aus something 80 sacred and 80 precious that 
all the glare and glitter of all the resto! the 
world.shall never win me froin wy faith, 
Bessie !"’ 

While he spoke he had been drawing her 
towards hitin; and now, when she gave him 
her answer, ber head was pillowed upon bis 
breast, and his strong arms were twined 
around her. 

‘<seorge,’’ she confessed, when she had 
wiped away the happy tears, and could 
speak coherently, “Lthink I have loved 
you always; and this evening, when you 
first spoke your father’s naine,I knew you, 
and my beart went out lo you with all its 
love, and all its holy trust.’ 

More was said while her head lay loving- 
ly upon bis bosom—words ot love and de- 
votion. At length she looked, with a band 
resting trustiully upon bis shoulder, and 
said, with a quiver in ber voice, “Oh! how 
can I go.away so early in the morning ?’’ 

“Go away! You—goxway from ime?” A 
little pause,and then, **Kesse,when I asked 
you w love ine, I would not seem tomakea 
nase bid for your love; but I may make a 
full confession now, 

“Dear girl, tor your sake,and for your 
dear mother's sake, vnd for poor Johns 
sake, God bless them both! ay, and may 
God bless us all! for ali our sakes, I ain 
giad that I am rich. 

“No more want, darling; no more talk 
of factories. Your labor in the time to come 


shall be to love me—that is all. And I 
Shall want so much love that | fear you 
will find tins for nuthing else. Yes, dar- 


ling, lam rich. 

“I verily believe I could to-morrow buy 
house in it, 
aud every foot of land, and pay the cash, 
and yet have money left. Ob, mny own true 
heart! for your dear sake, and forthe suke 
of those who you love, Lain glad.” 

On the following morning Bessie was up 
with the lark, and away to the little provis- 
ion shop, where she loaded herself with as 
such asshe could carry. 

Au hour later, when her mother,who had 
badly oversiept herself, caine out into the 
kitchen, she found Bessie busy with cook- 
ing. 

‘Theze was coffee—how its fragrance filled 
the room!—and there was beetsteak and 
eyggs.In one corner of the fire-place,su perin- 
tending the broiling of the steak, his face 
glowing with a saghereus light, sat George 
Atherton. Why, bless ine, Bessie! 

“What ia the world! 

“Dear girl, do you know the coach will 
be here——”"’ 

“Oh, maintna!l mammal! 

“ji don't want the coach this morning. 
Ob, mamma! 1 am not going away.” 

Then she threw herself apon her tmo- 
ther’s boson, and, with George's assistance, 
the story was soon told. 

By and by breaktast was ready. 


John Rainsay was bolstered up in bis 
| great eas r by the table between 
A) : 
wma nerey apa 
low me all th ivs of life! 


And (trorge Atherton, thinking of that 
long-yone time when David Ramsay had 
given to futher the help so sorely 
needed, quoted, in solomn tones, “ ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
thud it after mimny days,’’ 


his 
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MAID AND BOY. 
BY J. A. 


Come, little maid, trom youthful days, 
And let me paint you as you stood; 
Yoar braided hair, your coyish ways, 
That would and would not when I would, 


Your gown of checkered calico, 
The tire of pink, I see them yet; 
Youur litle shoes not made for show, 
The clean aad scalloped pantaicts, 


1 played with rou ia sun and shade, 
By roadside, yard, and alder streams; 
With many a break and birch we made 
The woven hou of fairy beainsa, 


Wherein we lived but tur a day ; 

A sweeter spot on newer ground 
Allured us in the wooded way, 

Aud all was new we newly found, 
. * . . 


But now | am a man become, 

And you a woman grave and sweet; 
And I no longer lead you home, 

Ur in the Urook bathe your pink feet. 


What have we now that’s like the past? 
Our gullelees hearts hnew not ite name; 
But blest are we to haow at last 
That what it was, ‘tis still the same, 


UPTON COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BARBARA GRAHAM,” 








“ALMOST SACRIFICED, | ‘‘ MABEL 


MAY,’ BTC., BTC. 





CHAPTER XVIJ1.—[CONTINUED. } 
yOLD and still. ghastly with the hue of 
death, rigid with its unearthly stillness 


was the lace she had seen last raised Ww | 


bers in triumpbant inockery. 

Crossed, tov, with purple wales over the 
closed eyes, and bruised by the iron spikes 
wid beavy fall, the fair curls dragygied with 
tue wate: that bad washed away the blood, 


Lobe features wearing the agonized expres- | 


siotol these who have met death 
sullocation Of drowning. 

And this was tbe first corpse—so tenderly 
bad Ler youth been guarded—that ber eyes 
had seen ! 

What wonder if, with her wild remorse, 


by the 


her sheer despair, ber knowledge that what | 


iad been done could never be undone, the 
sight of this tuing which was his seinblance 
and not binseli—this thing which belonged 
to the tomb and all 
would go down into it bearing ber mark, 
silentiy calling lor vengeance on her till it 
drew ber also lo comme down to it, turned 
her brain? { 

A \ittle while she §tood inthe dark mid- 
night, convuised with horror, possessed by 
terror-stricken loathing. 

Then, as ber unnerved hand touched by 
ehance the ghastly face, and she felt the 
seuSsation Of its ley coldness creep to her 
heart, ber fever-lent courage failed. 

A long Sbriek of piercing misery roused 
those who that night were sleeping the dull 
heavy sleep of sorrow. 

They, searching the house for its cause, 
found a gibbering maniac raving in the 
moonlight beside the corpse, filling the 
deaf ears with solltest words, covering the 
bruised, rigid torehead with tenderest 
h ispers, 

Accusing herself, accusing him, reveal- 
ing all the truth—ot lewst to initiated ears— 
ber father and uncie between them forced 
her way, bore her back to her own apart- 
nent, and laid her again on the bed waich 


she was not destined to quit for many a 
week lo comme, 

For days she lay delirious, filling the 
bouse with ghastiv laughter, pouring out 


the treasures of ber evil heartin tmany a 


selfish or malignant world, saddening ever | 


wretched 
Iniserable 


more and inore the spirit: of the 
father as he kept his strict’ and 
watch beside her. 

She was still unconscious when the body 
ot her victins was borne away to rest with 
those of his ancestors in the village 
eburch. 

She was very ill, brought down to the 
brink of the grave, to Which it would have 
been so far happier tor ber to have been 
consigned in the Innocence of infancy. 

Her natural strength of constitution 
triumpbed at lastjand sue rose up trom her 
sick-bed, but never, never to become the 
Katherine Durrant she had been be- 
fore. 


Henceforth, gloomy and sullen, dead to | 


outward things,abserbed in the terrible re- 
collection of the dread catastrophe of her 
life, her intellect slightly warped, her 
beauty blasted, she was lo be the hatuerine 
Durrant Margaret Lindsay knew in after 
tiie. 


The ruin in her prospects was not due | 


only to the change in herself, though this 
in itself would have been sufficient to have 
caused it. 

Howerer faithfully the secret of her 
crime might be kept—and Colonel Durrant 
strictly observed bis coumpuct with his un- 
h appy brother, while the old housekeeper, 
an embodiment of attached fidelity, would 
have died ratber than reveal the sthame ol 


these in whose service she had passed her 
« It was bane pocrcemd ie ta pre ve pe »ple 
froin bavVing ltbeir own savoul Cap 
‘ Durrant’s death 
The oor mers jury might, aDsence 
of evidence tothe contrary, return a ver 


dict of accidental death. 

The judgment of the country-side would 
not agree therein. 

Miss Durrant bad been no favorite even 
among those ahe called ber friends, while 
her pride and beartiessness had alienated 


its borrors, which | 


lower classes, 

She reaped the fruit of it now. 

Hardly any proot could have persuaded 
them that, directly or indirectly—though 


cousin did not owe death to her. 

Not the less surely, because intangibly, 
did this poisgnous mist of suspicion hang 
round U pton Court. 

Not the less fatally did its withering in- 
fluence, in conjunction with the burden of 
his grief and shame, change Mr. Durrant 
from a bale and vigorous man into a worn 
and aged wreck, bringing bim down, as be 
had truly foretold, with sorrow to the 
grave. 

After his death Katherine still went on 
living at Upton under the charge of Cator, 
who bad recoinmended himsel! to the no- 
tice of the Durrants by the prudent silence 
be bad always maintained: about those 
events with which be had been more inixed 
up than any other ‘outsider, and to whom 
they now contided as much of the terrible 
truth ae sufficient to make Katherine al- 
ways ainenable to bis nanagement. 

The deep seclusion her father bad always 
kept up since the period of the catastrophe, 
under the pretence of her altered health, 
deepened still more, 

She rarely saw ber remaining relations. 
They could not forget thathe who was tbeir 
son and brother had inet death !roiw those 
sinall brown hands, 

They forgave, but forgiveress was not 
oblivion, 

W hat her uncle and, after his death, her 
cousin, 8aw was necessary to be done in 
regulation of the family affairs and inanage- 
nent of the estates they did, but nothing 
nore, 

Their visits were rare 
| none of the ladies ever 
Court. r 

And the Court—with its twoor three do- 
mnestics where there bad once been scores, 
with ite empty stables and neglected gar- 
dens, its deserted rooins and echoing pass- 
ages—grew year by year nore distnal in its 
| loneliness, inore hopelessly behind the 
swillly advancing tide of time, 

The old ghostly traditions connected with 
the wrong-doings of the ancient Durrants, 
which had lain asieep during the splendid 
festivities of the last prosperous generation, 
were awakened again in the minds of the 
credulous, mystery-loving country people 
by the desolation that enveloped their an- 
cient seat. 

And so, when Katherine, in the hideous 
nightinare of her dreains, sought to re- 
hearse sleeping the tragedy of her waking 
horror, the few who chanced to meet her 
shrank away, deeming they had seen the 
restless spectre of her ancestress, 

They discovered from certain traces, on 
the day that followed her own lamentable 
end,that the way in which she hadobtained 
access to the gardeps was through the con- 
servatory leading from the drawing-rooin, 
the doors of which, cunningly constructed 
to fasten with strong springs when 
from within had usually no other fasten- 
ing. 

‘These her hands, through the power of 
long custom, aided by the cunning that 
seeing’ to characterise sleep-waikers, had 
opened easily in her trance, and thus she 
had gone in and out undiscovered and un- 
suspected, 

She did so with the more security be- 
cause Cator and his wife, with all their 


and 


Upton 


and formal, 
entered 








wise enough ta disbelieve the rumors of 
supernatural appearances, and believe Mar- 
waret to be inerelyv confirming them when 
she usserted she had seen What was no ghost, 
but worse. 

Thus also, when the torture of her sleep- 


where she had once gone through that ter- 


rible scene beside her lover's body, on the | 


| night which neariy killed Margaret with its 

horror, Mrs. Cator had never troubled her- 

self to remember the circuitous passage 

| thence to her own bedchaimber, or what it 
might impiv. 

Moreover, her mnidnight wanderings did 


not appearto have taken place in ecalin, 


brigbt weather gales, caine to reimind her 
With more Vivid force ol the crime at the 
period when it was counuitted, or of tie 


storm and darkness which enveloped the 
earth while ber desperate illness passed 
away, us if the pure skies refused to look 
down on the spot which bad been polluted 


by so greal a criine. 
, righteousness and well-doing. 

itisan August evenlny, 
five vears since the day when death over- 
took the guilty heiress, 

It is sunset, and in the 
heavens the white moon 
ment more distinct. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
ET the curtain rise once more, and 
show Upton Court under the rule of 


clear eastern 
grows each mo- 


Already the evening haze begins to gather 
over the blues and purples of the distant 
hills, and the rural sounds that bid good- 


night to the departing dav float faintly and 


, inusicaily through the open windows of 
Upton Court. 
Around itallis the same, vet not the 


SAIC. 


These are the same park and houses and 
gardens whi ‘ re here thirty vears ag 
t ws U SL.in a Ss toey bore nce the 
st: § ” nistaka- 
w Go lLbey Dea; iat nit well 


L 
ordered prosperity. 

Phe picturesque old house looksas fresh 
and periect in every detailas on the day 
when it first lef the builder's hands. 
been properly thinned, its fencesare in good 
repair, 


ae tee ee mY ST 


from ber the goodwill of the middle and 


from what motive they had no idea—her 


strong mindedness in other ways, were not | 








drugged mind bad driven her to the room | 





Above and between them peep here and 
there the sloping roof of some new cottage 
in which it has been found practicable to 
unite utility with ornament. 

In what good are yon slopes of 

lass—liow choice the Shorthorns and 

»uthdowns that ture on thew! 

Even a Yorkshire horse-dealer would 
look with approval on the colts which 
stretch their fleet younglimbsin wild iim- 
promptu race along that level glade. 

The stately sweep of pleasure-grounds 
around the house bas been restored to more 
than its former beauty. 

Once more the dark yew hedges are trim 
and square in their massive quaintness ; 
once more the intervening lawns remind 
one of emerald velvet, sprinkled by the 
wind-driven spray of the fountains and 
studded and bounded by the choicest flow- 
ers produced by modern culture and 
science. 

And round them stand the tall trees, 
whsaportag to each other in the light sum- 
mer breeze. 

Let us pass in at those wide-open French 
windows. 

Here are the same rooms wbere Margaret 
Lindsay watched in pain and fear ‘be last 
year of Katherine Durrant's living 
death. 

But they are now restored to daily use, 
glowing with beauty of form and _ color, 
their ghostly mourntulness quite swept 
away. 

In the great entrance-hail the magnifi- 
cent staircase is still in its place, but the 
rich crimson carpets that cover it dispel its 
gloom and banish all impression save that 
of stately beauty. 

Many of the ancestral portraits remain, 
butthey bang, interspread with tropbies of 
armor and hunting-spoils, against treshly, 


painted walls, and below them the dark 


wainscot shines in its ebon polish. 

The stone slabs of the floor have given 
place—sole innovation—to one of the ex- 
quisite floorings of encaustic tiles which 
more than rival their proto-types of former 
days. 

Wonderful old cagved chairs, tables and 
settees, in black oak and crimson, flower- 
stands, gun-racks and whip-stanas—to say 


nothing of the chamber-organ at one end of 


the hall, and the handsome billiard-table at 
the other—have indeed altered its appear. 
anee since the wild winter’s night when 
Margaret first beheld it. 

At its farthest end the same heavy oak 
door as of old gives entrance to the = 
drawing-room whero the girl plaved so 
mnany evenings with a sick heart to ber for- 
lorn kinswoman. , 

The room is.so altered that one who had 
not seen in since that time would scarce 
have recognized it. 

In this, the crown and jewel of the house, 
each detail tells of wealtn and art, and the 
retinement of modern society. 

Rich curtains and carpets of subdued and 
glowing cvlors drape the windows and 
partially cover the floor of polished oak. 


closed | The lofty ceiling is a marvel of delicate- 


hued tretwork,. | 

Amidst the beautiful old pictures, on 
which Margaret nung spellbound in her 
youth, may now be seen a few of those 
inaster-picces of her modern school of 
which England may weil be proud. 

A handsome grand piano, standing open 
at oue end of tbe roam, proclaiins, together 
with harpand two violins ‘beside it, the 
household love of inusic. 

Littered up and down are the pretty, 
fanciful odds and ends in which ladies de- 
light. 

And, mingled with the volumes on 
science and art with which the tables are 
loaded, lie—best sight of all !—the scheines 
and reports of a dozen associations, religi- 
ious, charitable, benevolent — the latest 
pamphlet on acrving evil, the last proposal 
tor the reforin of’ some injustice. 

Here, balf unroiled, are the plans for a 
school in a distant hamlet. 

There, in its work-frame shines,stiff with 


gold, the unfinished embroidery of an altar | 


cloth. 

Plainly they areno_ idle 
drones to whom the responsibility otf 
wealth has been committed. 

Alone in a lounging chair by tne winaow 
sits the mistress of this beautiful room, en- 
joving the evening freshness. 

She is waiting for her husband and eldest 
son—waiting a little anxiously, truth to 
tell. 

For her husband is standing for 
county, and this .s the day of election. 

He is beloved and honored far and near, 


this 


the 


| and the requisition which prayed him to 


sone tweuty- | 


The too-luxuriant ti:nber of the park has 


come forward, bore many 
names. 

In all probability when he reaches his 
home to-night long vears of noble ettort in 


and weighty 


active wrong and the more slothful tyran- 
ny of custow will have been crowned by 
that ervie reward which all Englishmen 
prize so Lighly and so justly. 


Still, fate delights ever to falsify human’ 


expectations. 

And, mindful of this, his 
cheek flushes slightiy with 
she starts at each sound that 
his coming. 

As she lifts her head at the imaginary 
sound of wheels, one can see plainly in 

t beautiful facethe Maryaret days 


KRIST 


wife’s tair 
anxiety, and 
may betoken 


vl 
Five and twenty 


years have flow: 


sal, WFOELI “ as Dounda AU) 
asses Of her radiant hair. 

They have streaked its golden brown 
with silver, drawn lines. of care on brow 
and cheek, and impaired the round elasti- 
city of her slender figure. 


ng Line 














violet eyes is slightly dimmed, they are 
full as ever of dreainyv sweetness, 

There is really u stir without at last ; she 
rises, but, ere she has time to leave tne 
room, a young tnan bursts in with the giad 


| tidings: 


**Mother, my father is in !’’ 

As he bends over and kisses her there is 
no need to ask whose son he is, 

For he is as like her as it is possible for a 
handsoine lad of two or three and twent 
in the flush of youth and health, to be like 
a delicate middle-aged woman. 

Indeed, that he is so little like his father 
is that proud mother’s one regret concern- 
ing him. 

And yet it is his father's look that flashas 
from those blue eyes, 80 much like her 
own. 

There are the same lines round the firm 
mouth; and the saine earnest watchful ex- 
pression of the face, when at rest, that 
made the great charm of Edward Dur- 
rant's long ago. 

“Weil, mother, I hope you are properly 
glad !” he says, as, with one hand on each 
shoulder, he looks down on her with beain- 
ing eyes. 

“It depends, I should think, on what pro- 
per gladness is, Humfrey,”’ she answers 
archly, ber face as bright as his own. 

“How can I reply truthfully untess I 
know your ideas on the subject ?” 

ee looks at her again with roguish, loving 

ride. 

. “Proper gladness!” he rejoins, 

“Why, of course you ought to be over- 
whelmed with joy that my father has had 
the honor of being returned tor the 
county.”’ 

“I'm very much afraid I’m not properly 
glad then,” she says, in a tone of pretended 
humility. 

‘For, though I do not say 1 am dissatis- 
tied on that score, Iam much more over- 
joyed that they have done themselves the 

onor to return him.” 

Her son laughs merrily, and bends his 
bright young head again to ber fond etm- 
brace, Saying— 

Mother, mother, yon are incorrigible! I 
do believe if ny father were offered a 
dukedom or a premiership to-morrow, you 
would simply take it as a matter of course, 
believing the diginity to be honored by his 
acceptance of it.’’ 

*“Boyish exaggeration !’’ she responds, 
smniling and coloring slightly, as if she were 
a girl again, and had been twitted with her 
devotion to her lover. ‘But you know per- 
fectly well, sir, that your father is bonured 
for and by what he is in hbimse!f, not by 
what men can inake him. Where is he?” 

And tbougb her firstborn, who has never 
given he; one anxious thought, stands be- 
side her, ber eyes look away towards the 
door, unsatisfied until the husband and 
father enters to receive that wifely sympa- 
thy and joytul appreciation of his triumph 
without which it, like all else, is but half- 
valued and halt-enjoyed. 

As he stands, receiving her earnest con- 
gratulations, one can see whata happy mar- 
riage this has been, and is, 1n each of those 
calin words and actions. 

Years bave dealt'as tenderly with him as 
with bis wile. 

His has been no sluggard's life, but full 
of cares and duties, both public and private, 
which it has cost him much toil and many 
an hour of anxious thought rightly to dis- 
charge. 

No wonder then that his hair also is 
mixed with gray, and his face graven with 
many a wrinkle and line of thought. 

But otherwise time bas but littie impaired 
his frame. 

His tall athletic figure is as straight and 
Spare as ever; his weli-cut features atill 
glow with health and strength. 

People far and wide say, **What a noble- 
looking man Mr. Durrant ot Upton is!’ 

It is not only his wife who thinks him 
handsowmer pow than when, in his younger 
days, he supported her against her nervous 
fears. 

She leans, that happy wife, on his arm 


| now as he listens to his son’s animated de- 


self-seeking | 


scription of the day, interposing only now 
and then, with his fastidious love of truth, 
to correct some Slight inaccuracy or, more 
sternly, to check any inclination to wit a 
the expense of others. 

“And the children,love—where arethey?”’ 
he asks, as the recital comes to an end for 
the present. : 

“On the river. 

‘The boys had made up their minds to 
go. I believe, by way of cheating their im- 

ience to learn the result of to-day. And 
was only too glad to pack thei off.” 

“Ilave they all gone—even Grace ?”’ 

“Yes. 

“She wanted sorely to stay with me. You 


irs O _ Know impatience is not Grace’s fault. 
the cause of right and justice against both | 


‘But I told her I should feel bappier if 
she were in charge—she isso steady and 
careful.”’ 

“Yes. : 

‘‘As steady and careful as some one else 
was thirty years ago ; and just as little in- 
clined to ive a word of comfort as she 
would have been to Harry Danvers, or Sir 
John Boys, or any other of the youngsters 
who are so overjoyed toaccept our invita 
tions.”’ 

“You have no reason to complain, at any 
rate,”’ she auswers soltly, siniling up iw 
his eves. 
oX 
meet ti 


river to 
geal 


w, shall we go down to the 
idren, and tell them the 
news—that isto say, if you are not wv 
tired 9%’ - - 


4 


“Too tired to walk tnrough the garden 


| with my wife?” be returns. 


But they have not been able to alter the ' 


retined, delicate figures. 


Though the lustre of those wonderful ; electors 


**Decrepit as I doubtless au, it has harQy 
come to that yet ; though I believe Huim- 
frey did hear me d as ‘the vid gen- 
tleman’ by one of the free and inde ent 


w-day. 
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“That was only to distinguish ine trom 
you, sir,” breaks in hissonin a hurry of 
explanation. 

“No one would ever dream of calling you 
old in any other way !”’ 

«As you will, Huimfrey. 

“You can’t alter facts, all the same,” 
laughs his father. 

And then the three saunter out of the 
house and throngh the beautiful grounds, 
now bathed in Se cunaet glow. to the river- 
terrace, beside which sweeps the peaceful 
Severn, rose-red with the reflected glories 
of the sky. ; 

The place and fashion of the approaches 
to it from the terrace above have been al- 
tered since the dreadful day of Miss Dur- 
rant’s death; the statues, then broken 
down, have never been replaced, and a sin- 
gle sumnmer-house of Gothic design bas 
succeeded the two pagodas that the flood 
swept away. 

The choicest standard roses surround the 
walks with a tnass of bloom, shedding their 
petals on the smooth velvety sward, whilst 
iu the midst the grand beauty of the old 
cedar rises in fair contrast to their dainty 
loveliness, with the last rays of sunlight 
lingering on its top:nost branches, 

The spirit of desolation bas so completely 
fled the scene of the sad tragedy, and long 
and happy use so blunted the memory of 
it, thateven Mrs. Durrant has ceased to 
shudder and be tnindful of what once took 
place there as she entors, 

In such happy forgetfulness the father 
and mother pause—in calu. enjoyment of 
the lovely views, in calin expectation of the 
coming of their dear ones—beside the river- 
wall whence Katherine's vengeful arin once 
pushed her lover to his death. 

Humfrey, meanwhile, runs down to the 
little quay and looks up the silent river 
towards the next reach, round the point of 
which he knows his brothers’ boat. must 
colle, 

lor a while they wait, talking to each 
other of the state of the river, which, owing 
to a season of extreine drought, is lower 
than has been known before in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inan. 

Then, just as a shade of anxiety gathers 
on the mother’s brow, they catch the sound 
of distant singing, and she smiles content, 
knowing her children's voices. 

The music sounds nearer and nearer—at 
last, round the next bend comes the boat, 
dropping lazily down stream, while her 
happy crew, contenting theinselves with 
keeping a general look-out, give their en- 
ergies to the part-suny. 

But this breaks off abruptly as they 
catch sight of the waiting figures. 

The young rowers have no breath left 
for song, as they bend heartily to their oars, 
in the evident long.ng to learn as speedily 
a8 may be if their father is an M.P. or no. 

Long before tbey are really within hear- 
ins they begin to shout eager questions to 
Huimfrey ; and wien at length they suc- 
ceed in inaking out the import of the short 
reply he sends back with vigorous lungs 
through theimpromptu speaking-truim pet 
ot his hands they toss their oars and hur- 
rah with a wild energy .which, while it 
brings a simile to their father’s face, renews 
their mother’s tear. 

“They’ll upset the boat,” she says ner- 
vously ; and Magzyie is steering, not Grace. 
I do hove she will take care what she is 
about.”’ 

‘‘Never fear, mother! 

‘They are all right,’’ says Humfrey reas- 
suringly from below. 

But then hecalis to those in the 
“Give way, you fellows. 

“You'll not be in till dark if you go on 
like that.’”’ 

In response they pull with such a will that 
the light boat seems to fly through the 
water. 

Bui “most haste the worst speed,’’ says 
the proverb, and so it proves on this occa- 
SIOn, 

Whether the extreme lowness of tie 
Stream has deceived Maggie, or that her 


boat— 


length subsided—“father, we have got such 
a curious thing to show you. 

“It caine up on the end of the boat-hook 
when we pushed the boat off the bank.” 

“It is really very curious, father,” says 
Grace ; ‘and the boys thiak ft nas our crest 
on it. 

“Harry, you took it; where is it?” 

“Here”—and Harry produces and hands 
over to his father adull luinp of battered 
metal, , 

“It is odd, but that certainly does look 
like our crest,” 

Mr. Durrant takes into his hand the dull 
socket with the few fuint lines on it which 
inay or nay not be the time-Lonored 
hawk beneath which the Durrants did val- 
iant battle tor so many generations, and 
which they still retain, though the warfare 
in whieh they are called to share nowadays 
is narshalled under other signs, 

At first he scans it with calm, indifferent 
eyes, leaning carelessly tae while against 
the river-wail. 

Presently the calin indifierence yields to 
another expression—that of unwelcome 
suspicion, conviction, certainty ; and his 
sunburnt face looks a little paler ; his lips 
are pressed firmly together, as men press 
thein in a deterimined struggle—nay,a slight 
tremor runs throagh his stalwart fraine. 

None notice it but the ever-watchful wife, 
for all other eyes are tixed upon the imys- 
terious object that seems to have arisen 
from the deep only w trouble her beloved. 

None other sees how he appears to hesi- 
tate a noment in pain and doubt; then it 
is Over. 

Rising to his full height he says— 

“Bows, this is mere rubbish, or worse. 

“There is no good in keeping it, so I shall 
tbrow it back into the river.”’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, with 
one motion of his strong arin, it sinks again 
in inid-streain. 

His children stand in silent wonder ; ouly 
Maggie says— 

“Ob, I am so sorry!” 

But they ofler no remonstranee, for, with 
all his indulgent love for thein, they know 
when he y neon in that fashion bis will is 
not to be disputed. 

And in the interest of the revived discus- 
sion of the election the strange piece of 
metal is soon forgotten. 

But Mr. Durrant’s face does not recover 
the expression of cheerful calinness with 
which be had inet his wite that evening. 

She notes it well. 

“Children,” she says, addressing thein 
by the dear, familiar designation, though 
they have long out-grown its correct eppli- 
cation, “don't tease your father with so 
many questions. 

“He is tired witn the day’s work. 

“It is getting late. 

‘Let us go in.” 

“Nay. 

“] can hardly say I aim tired. 

“Thev certainly don’t bother me,’’ he 
answers, feeling through the freemasonry 
of the deep bond between them that she 
has noticed what has escaped all other eyes, 

“But perhaps you are right otherwise. 

‘Let us go in.”’ 

“You must go and tell Mrs, Cator about 
your father’s election,’”? Mrs. Durrant says 
to the voung people, as they turn away 
trom the river,now flowing darkly through 
the sumer night. 

“She will be sadly disappointed if you 
don’t.”’ 

“Yos,’”’ savs Grace in her sweet,low voice 
“we must indeed. 

“I had fergotten until you spoke,motiier, 
that she said she should not go to bed until 
she knew.”’ ' 

“IT dare say some of the servants have 
told her,”’ says Robin. 

“That won’t be at all the same thing,” 
pronounces Maggie eagerly. 

“She wanted to hear it from us.” 

Poor old Cator” says Huintrey rather sac- 


ly, asthey move off; “how rejoiced he 
would have been to see this day !"’ 
lor these two have been honored pen- 


sioners of the family ever since the infirin- 





brains are gone wool-gathering over her 
father’s triuinph, it is hard to say, but tiie 
result of her steering is that the boat sticks 
bard and tast on a mud-bank just opposite 
to tne little quay where Huinfrey waits to 
receive them, 

“I say, stupid!” growl the younger 
brothers, in irreverent schoolboy fashion, 
while Humfrey shouts to thein across the 
wpiee to take the boat-hook aud push ber 
orm, 

This advice is received with sundry inis- 
gi Vings that they shall have to stay, with 
What ainount of patience they can iuster, 
on the bank until a chance may send some 
lortoise-like barge to take thei off. 

It proves practicable however, tor with 
soine energetic pushes the boat swings off 
again into deep water. 

The sorely discomfited Maggie sinks 
down on her seat with a sigh of relief, and 
the boys resuiue their vars. 

But as they row across the river the father 
and mother see, fromthe way the younvg 
heads bend together, that there isan earnest 
consultation going on among thew). 

_ It ceases as the boat's nose glides in to 
‘and under the dark archway of the old 
bout-house. af 


Huinfrey catches and ouomkes fast the 
Chalns that hold her t tie 
8, with their scarce! 
Spring Up | ré * 
Cager and excited, up th: ps 


ongratulation, inquiry, comment goes 
» 411 In the game breath, while the moth- 
er * heart fills with pride as she watches 
ber four tall, straigbt-liinbed suns, and the 
two bright girls in whose trest) beauty her 
husband de ights to tell her that she lives 
again, 

“Father,” cries the younger Margaret | 


eagerly, When the juyvus tumult bas at i 


nN 


ities of age incapacitated them from active 
service, and that is now inany a long year 
since. 

The heads of the house 
friends more disinterestedly 
these hunible ones, 

‘To its childreu they have been ever de- 
voted, and bave been regarded by the lat- 
ter with unimixed aftection as far as she was 
coucerned, with affection mingled with a 
certain awe in his case. 

And now itis only a few months since 
they laid his venerable forin, with quiet, 
hopeful tears, in the churchyard, parting 


bave had no 
faitutul than 


| with many a Sigh with one so deeply inter- 


twined with their earliest associations, 

The two girls delight to keep his grave 
carefully tended and covered with fresh 
flowers, and are daily visitors at the pretty 
little cottage, built under the shadow of the 
great house, where his widow resides. 

Late as it isto-pight, they do not think it 
to, late torun into her cottage with 
pKreal news, 

And so, bound on this errand,the quicker 
feet of the young people leave their parents 


nione to wander back to the huuse in the 
dewy evening alr. 

Even G: yoes, for she thinks Mrs. 
Cator will a3 ber if she “not ther 

the ae ~ ier Swe 
ther and tmother will bave inuch to say tw 
each other about the events of the day. So 
she also goes, and gradually the sound of 
retreating footateps and terry voices dies 
away on the might air, and the husband 
and wife are left t» pursue their way 


alone. 
‘Yue bours Lave 


mills 





the | 


uud now all | 


that stretch of pleasure-ground is flooded | ing if you ever see me in 


witha soft, silvery ance, chequered 
only by the dusky shadows of the trees. 
That sweetest of all silences, the silence of 
the sutnmer night, lies over all, intense in 
Its rest and peace, 

Yet in its inidst—with bis beloved wife at 
his side, with the knowledye that their 
children are close at hand, all safe and well 
—Edward Durrant, on the evening of this 
triumphant day, grows silent and ab- 
stracted. 

His thoughts are evidently dwelling on 
sonething repagnant to them. 

And his wile knows yet more clearly that 
whatever has troubled him this evening 
has troubled him not a little. 

*Edward, do you think [ did not see 
your face penne, Phere now, when you were 
talking to our children. 

“IT want to know whattroubled you, what 
is troubling you now. 

“Tell ine what it was that the boys fished 
out of the river !’’ 

*“Dearest,”” he answers fondly,” ‘‘we 
must not tell the children, and I tardly 
like to tell you, tor the knowledge will re- 
vive painful memories which these many 
happy years oave lulled to sleep." 

“Noching cun be so painful,” she inter- 
rupts, “as the thought that you have a 
trouble unshared by ime. 

“Tf you deny me the knowledge of it 
now it will be the first time you have ever 
encroached on iny wifely privilege.”’ 

“The privilege of transicrring all the 
pain and care you possibly can from my 
shoulders to your own? 

“Well, be it so, Marguret.’’ 

He lowers bis voice— 

“That dull luinp of inetal was a silver 
mount of Katherine Durrant’s = riding- 
whip!” 

“Her whip?” she repeats, as if not yet 
clear of his meaning, but yet also speaking 
as by instinet below her breath. 

“Her whip?” 

Then as she gathers its full signitica- 
tion— 

“The whip, with which she—oh, Edward, 
not that!’ 

“Yes,” he answers briefly to 
spoken thought. 

“] saw at a glance that it was silver, and 
the boys were quite right about the 
crest. 

‘“Itanswers exactly to the description 
my poor father received of it:”’ 
“But may there not be 

take ? 

“Another whip 
into the river.” 

“Possibly. 

“But | leave you to decide if that is pro- 
bable. 

“For my part I cannot think so,”" he con- 
tinues. 

“T wish I could. 

“] wish it lad, 
where it was.”’ 

He passes his hand across his brows, as if 
to brush away the paintul thoughts that 
had gathered there. 

It was not pleasant for the high-principled 
gentieman to be thus forcibly reminded 
of the stain of murder whieh brands his 
family, however secretly. 

And the remembrance of the fear and 
suffering connected with the curse of Up- 
ton, in which he also and his Margaret had 
been involved, has been so vividly awak- 
ened that it seeins to him as if he were 
once more euduring it. 

His wife feels it alsu, and more forcibly, 
for hers had been the lion’s share ol 
path. ; 

It is with lips pale in the pale moonlight 
that she speaks again. 

But she says bravely— 

“Don't let it trouble you, dear—though I 
understand well enough what you must be 
feeling. 

“And 1 am glad 
tin.” 

“Tt could not do otherwise. 

“Those children would not have compre- 
hended it had I taken possession of their 
relic. 

“Yet it was impossible to bear the sight 
ot itintheir young hands. 

“Yos, L think ] acted for the best, though 
ny action was bardly wore than an invol- 
untary linpulse.’’ 

They pace on silently side by side. 

Tuey have reached the toptnost terrace 
now, and through the windows of  tieir 
beautiful home the lights stream out lo 
greetthem. 

The soit silence is broken again by the 
fyint sounds of mnerry Voices as Lhe youny 
folks return froin Mrs. Cator’s cottage. 

Mrs. Durrant knows they will be with 
them directly, aud glances up at ber hus- 
band’s face, trying to read its « xpression in 
the moonlisht. 

W hat she sees there reassures her. 

The troubled look has settled déwn into 
thatof quiet peace, which usually reigns 
there. 

His eyes ineet hers with their usual cali 
simile, 

“We are wrong thus to disquiet ourselves 
in Vain, uly wile, apd inmar the happiness 
yiven to us to-day. 

“We will not regard this 


her un- 


soine = Inis- 


perhaps may have got 


in any case, remained 


you threw it 


ac 


disturbance 


élics of the past as an ous 
Ve pelller lvyuck 1 Le ) 
e 
=u 
Se 1OW Opporlunely 45 COING, JUS 
as alurther power of hel pity Others, of 


striving tor the right, bas been pul into our 
bands, and when the greater worldly con- 
sideration wight perhaps have tolitich d our 
eyes to the fact, liave tempted us raiher tw 
take our ease. 
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back | 


danger of 
forgetting this, Margaret, wy talthful friend 
and counsellor.”’ 








And she answers soberly and simply, 
though her heart—thrice happy wife— is 
swelling with the proud con oss of 
her busband's nobility and worth. 

(THE END] 
a 2 
At Willowbank. 
SY HENRY FRITH. 
PR\HE guests at Willowbank Farm were 


all ladies, and none of them, except 

Hetty Watts, young enough to pine for 
inere palely and amusement than was to be 
found iu croquet, bathing, plano-playing, 
apd the everlasting knitting and embro 
ery wherewith they whiled away the quiet 
sulniuer days, 

Hetty, who had come thither in attend- 
ance on her invalid aunt, found these seber 
amusements far frou satisfying the aspira- 
tions of Ler soul. 

She was beginning to consider Willow- 
bunk about the most stupid place in the 
world, When the arrival of « pew guest al- 
forded an agreeable diversion. 

It was quite by accident that so elegant 
a personaye as Mr. Clifford Lyne bad drift- 
od into Mrs. Hutchings’ pleasant but unp- 
pretendiug tarinhouse, 

lt had sv huppened that on his arrival at 
the fashionable watering-place, a mile dis- 
lant, every room of the hotels had been 
occupied, and the landlord of one of them 
bad recommended Mrs. Hutchings’ house 
a8 a ‘nice, respectable place’ tor a day or 
two, until he could be inore suitably ac- 
commodated., 

‘There were at least good fisbing and 
boating to be had at the farmhouse, aud 
Dan'l, Mra, Hutchings’ twelve year old 
boy, Mr. Lyne would tind # host in bitw- 
self, so tar a3 Lhose aluseWMents were con- 
ceraed, 

*I1e's the most elegant mau I ever saw," 
suid Hetty confidentially to ber aunt, after 
au introduction to Mr. Lyne. 

“I wish Jolin were a Pittle more of his 
style—dear, blunuering old tellow,.” 

Take care, Hetty ; don't let your admir- 
ation of ‘style’ lead you into undervaluing 
Jobn Sherrard’s sterling qualities, 

“He's worth a dozen of this Mr, Lyne, I 
don’t doubt,”” was her aunt's reply, 

“Oh, there's no danger of iny undervalu- 
ing Jobn,’’ suid Heuy, witha smile and a 
blush. 

“I don’t believe there's another man in 
the world to be couipared with him for 
everything that is good and clever. 

“Butthere’s no barin in my liking a 
handsome and au agreeable nan when | 
invet with one, and that don’t happen every 
day, especially at Willowbank. I hope 


| Mr. Lyne will stay.” 


Ou his part, Mr. Clifford Lyne was think. 
ing, a8 he sauntered up and down the pi- 
azza With nis cigar— 

“She's the prettiest, inost piquant Little 
piece of village beauty that I have met 
within « long while—couquettish, too, | 
suspect.’ 

Iie was right. 

Hetty was by nature a bit of a coquette— 
a lightbearted, sunshiny little maid, lov- 
ing yaiely and tun; sarcastic sometines, 
and careless and thoughtless upon occasion, 
but at heart Lonest and true as John Sher- 
rard hituse!t. 

How that grave and steady young lawyer 


| had come to choose Ler for bis future wife 


lietty declared that she could never un- 
derstand ; but she felt herseif hugely  flat- 
tered by the preterence, and was very 
proud of Jobn, though he had not the airy 
ologance and ease which she admired in 
Mrs. Hutchings’ new boarder. 

She ivit a litthe afraid of hiin, too, he was 
“so particular,’ and not for the world 


would she have ventured to do what she 
knew he disapproved ot. 

“Do you row, Miss Watts?’ inquired 
Mr. Lyne, alter breakfast, on the morning 


fullowtny his arrival. 

“Nos 1 Wish I could; it must be so de- 
lightful.”’ 

‘Then let ine teach you. 

“Suppose we yo down tuo the beach now, 
and lake a first lesson ? 

“Come along, Van'l—we shall need your 
services,”’ 

The lesson lasted two hours, and Hetty 
caine back to the house sunburnt and ra- 
diant, declaring that rowing was just the 
immost delightful thing in the world, and 
that se ineant to practice it every day. 

And so she did, until Mrs. Hutchings’ 
boarders becaine accustomed to seeing the 
two figures, with Dan’! making a third, 
rowing, or sailing,or floating about the 
calin waters, not only every day, but twice 
4 day—imorning and evening. 

Knowing nothing of Hetty’s engage- 
Incut, it Was natural that thev should  pre- 
dict lo each oluer that “something would 
cone of it.” ‘i 


Some there were who remarked that 
there was uo necessity ior Mr. Lyne and 
Hetty to stay on the water so late ws they 
soinetimes did, and then come sauntering 
a Vv homewas j lon Le Cw iggist, WiLD 
iphun’i «a I ‘ y I mer for his Su | 

. und ared 
» WRO never would 
hurry. 


ut she was getting along so splendidly 
in ber rowing; and, ob, wouldn't John be 
surprised, when he paid thei his promised 
visit, lo see how cleverly she could manage 
“a Doal. 

At Willowbank Mr. Lyne stayed over a 
week ; aud even alter Le Lad changed his 
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quarters to the hotel be would find some 
xt for coming back on a visit every 

ay or two, 
etty bad not the least objection to this. 

She was always ready to walk, ride, or 
row with him, and to turn off, lightly and 
laughingly, the litle sentiine:tal speeches 
and dein*nstrations in which the yentle- 
inan was inning to indulge. 

She was pieased to have him adiure her 
—pleased with the thought of leiting John 
Sherrard see that he was not the ouly inan 
by whom she wasa iated. 

She even thought to herself that she 
would venture to excite his jealousy a lit- 
tle, just to show him finally bow she loved 
biim. 

Ah, if Hetty had been wise, she would 
have foreseen the danger of such a course. 

But what young girl is ever wise in such 
inatters 7 

And so it came to when Mr. Clifford 
Lyne was prevented paying bis usual visit 
to Hetty, he sent her a note instead, to 





which he requested an answer. 

Then caine wore notes, and a chine cor- | 
respondence ensued, very amusing to | 
Hetty. 


Mr. Lynne asked al! sorts of questions, 
and insisted upon her answering then. 

One of these questions, for insiance, was; 

“Do you believe thata person can wil- 
lingly give the hand to une while the heart 
is bestowed upon another?”’ 

“Certainly not,” thought Hetty proimnpt- 


ly. 
yuflow could I love John and marry— 
well, matry Mr. Lyne?" 

Butthen the question 
in the reverse aspect. 

Suppose Mr. Lyne had detected John in 
committing a forgery, for instance, and 
made her hand the condition of not, expos- 
ing him? 

Ot course she would marry Mr. 
but then wouldn't she go on 
all the saine 7 

And so she replied to the query witha , 
great deal of feeling, adding soine reflection 
upon the misery of being engaged to one, 
while the heart was given to another. 

**I quite agree, Miss Hetty, in the senti- | 
ment of your note of yesterday,” said Mr. 
Lyne, as the two sat together in a sheltered 
nook of the beach, watching the ripples at 
their feet. 

“I know from experience the unhappi- 
ness of such a situation." 

“Your own experience?” said Hetty im- 
pulsively. 

“I didn't know you were engaged."’ 

“Did you not ? 

“Well, lalways shrank froin inention- 
ing it—to you !"’ looking soulfully into her 
evyes,and daintily smoothing his vw ous- 
tache. 

“Why,” she answered, “did you think I 
would break my heart about it?” 

“T doubt whether you bave any heart to 
break,”’ he responded, with a half-vexed 
2xpreasion, as with bis stick he deliberate- 
ly crushed an inoffensive sand-crab, 

‘That is cruel !"’ exolaimed Hetty tnodiy. 
uantly. 

“Cruel? 

“Don't you crush and wound 
inean ny feelings—every 
thought of pity or reimorse ? 

“Oh, Hetty, I could alinost wish 
had never seeu you.”’ 

The girl colored deeply. 

“You forget,’”’ sbe said haughtily, “what 
you have just told ‘ime—that, you are en- 
waged !'’ 

‘But not yet married,” he said, with a 
shrewd smile ; ‘and until Il am, I claim to 
be free.”’ 

Hetty looked at him steadily. 

She had always suspected him of being 
s inething of a coxcomb, but this bad only 
served to ainuse her, 

Now, however, she detected in his na- 
ture What aroused in her a feeling of con- 
Leiipt. 

Fauey John Sherrard making a speech 
such as thac! 

‘Let us go,”’ she said, rising. 

But he seized ber band to detain her. 

“Not yet, Hetty. 

*T want te say something to you. 

‘Haven't you known all this while tbat 1 
cared tnore for you than for any other wo- 
nun in the world ?”’ 

“No,” said Hetty bluntly. 

‘Nor do 1 wish to hear you say so." 

“Why ?” be asked. 

**Because—I uay as well tell you at once 
—because | ain mysell engaged.”’ | 

She blushed in making this contession ; 
but be ouly similed—a sarcastic sort of | 
sinile, 

*Do you think I bave not known it al! 
this while ?"’ 


presented itself 


Lyne ; 
loving John | 


me—I 
day, Without a 


that 1 











“Let go ny hand," she cried imperious- 


ly. 
“Not yet—not until you forgive me if I 


“Surety you do care a little for me?” he 
added 
Her 


leadiugly. | 
oe dushed hotly. 


| of those letters—the letters in 


Hetty turned pale with anger and aftright. 
Thoughtiess, and innucent in all intent, 
this question had never belore occurred to 


her. 
But, thus suggested, it startled and 
shocked her. 


“You would never dare to show those 
notes, and od to put such a construc 
tion upon n,"’ she said defiantly, but 
with quivering voice. 

“Not while you treat ine kindly, and are 
ny friend,” he anawered, gazing up into 
her eyes with another of his inelting glances. 

She turned away in ust. 

Looking at this man now, she felt that he 
was capable of any little spiteful meanness 


such as he had hinted at. j 
hold | purchase thein from ine. 


And oh, if John Sherrard should 
which she 
had been led totboughtiessly ex press herself | 


in a way that could be so ly miscon- | 
strued 
Hetty trembled at the thought. | 


He looked at her with a disagreeable 
smile. 

“You are very anxious to have them ?"’ 

“I do wish to have them.” 

“Why so? 

“I have assured you that no human eye, 
save iny own, shall behold them so long— 
as you are a good friend to me.” 

etty’s lip involuntarily curled. 

“This is no way of making me your 
friend,’’ she said. 

“And if you are a gentleman, you will 
give ine those letters.”’ 

“What will you give for thein ?” 

“How much monev do you ask for the:n?”’ 





she demanded. He laughed. 
“All the inoney in the world could not 


“T hold them at a higher price.” 

They were halt across the field, and at 
this moment Dan’! briskly passed thein. 

“I know tnotber’s waitin’ tor me,”’ he 
remarked, as he burried vnwarda tothe gate 


“Mr. Lyne,” she said, in a low voice, | whicti opened from the tield into the gar- 


“will you give ine iny letters back again ?’’ 
“It would afford ine much pleasure to 


den. 
“What has he done with my shawl?” 


oblige you, Miss Watts, but in thisinstance | said Hetty, coating back. 


I iear it is out of my power to do so, 

“I value your letters too highly to part 
with thein. See, I always wear thein next 
my heart.”’ 

He half drew troin his breast-pocket a 
littie packet, then dropped it back again. 

“They are mine,” said Hetty indignantly. | 
“I have a right to demand them.” 

**] beg your pardon, but in ny opinion a | 
letter once directed and sent to a person | 
belongs to the recipient alone. | 

“The writer bas no claiin to its posses. | 
sion.”’ 

“And you refuse to give thein up ?”’ | 

“It pains ineto refuse you, unless—un- | 
less, in short, vou are willing to make some | 
return.” 

His look was so impertinent that Hetty, | 
withows a word, abruptly turned away aud | 
left him. 

She walked on very fast for a few 


ino- | 


| nents, then coming toa convenient little 


spot, where nobody could see her, she sat 


| down and burst into tears. 


“Miss Hetty 1” 
Tie girl started up. at the sound, but, | 


| seoing the intruder, immediately sat down 


again. 

It was only Dan’‘l, a freckled-taced, tow- 
headed urchin, with shrewd grey eyes, in 
which was generally a twinkle of fun and | 
mischiet. 

Now, however,they blazed ominously. — | 

‘Miss Hetty, 1 heerd every word that | 
inean cuss said to you. . 

“1 couldnt help it, tor vou and him come | 
and sot down right in the cove next to 
where I was fishing. 

“An if] was big enough I'd punch that | 
soft head-pieco o’ his’n so ‘twouldn’t feel 
sound ag'in in @ month.” 

Hetty siniled through her tears, 

She and Dan’l were good = friends—he, iu | 
his thorough admiration for her, having 
constituted himself her knight-errant on 
any and every oceasion in which wis ser- 
vices could be of use. 

“Indeed I wish you could, Dan’l,’’ she 
said. 

“An' I'in a-goin’ to git them letters from 
List, Some Way or other—you see if I don’t.’ | 

“Oh, Dan’'l, if vou could.” 

“You bet I'll find a way. 

‘He's a inean coward ‘spite of all bis fine | 
airs, an’ if I ain't big enough to give him a | 
thrashing, I guess I'll find some other way | 


to fix biim, 
‘So don’t you worry about it, Mias Hetty, 
but jest wait and see.”’ 

Hetty felt infivitely soothed 
promise, | 
For though Dan’! was only a boy he nad 
on more than one occasion developed a | 
shrowdness and readiness in emergencies 


by this | 


, Which had won her confidence and caused 
| her to rely on him more than ever she had | 
| done on Mr. Lyne. 


It was some days before Hetty again saw 
Mr. Lyne, though he walked every day on | 
the beach past the house, with the evident 
intention of intercepting her in her rain- 
bles. 

But one evening, after a mysterious in 
terview with Dan’! at the back garden gate, 
Hetty ran in the house for ber bat and par- 
asol, and she and Dan'l strolled leisurely 
down the beach, justin time to meet Mr. 
Lyne, who, in a stylish new suit of marine | 
blue, was looking wore elegant than ever. 

He had evidentiy expected some further 
tokens of displeasure on Hetty’s part; for | 
he seemed most agreeably surprised on 
being greeted by ber as though nothing un- | 
pleasant bad ever occurred between tkem. 

They strolled on as usual dowuthe beach, | 
while Dan'l, carelessiv whistling, leisurely 
followed some distance behind. 7 

“Hadn't we beiter go home?" said Hetty 


| at length, shading her eyes as she watched 


have offended you. 


the red rim ofthe sun setting slowly  be- 


| bind the waters. 


This was an invitation to him: to accoin.- 
pany berto the farmhouse, and he was 


“Mr. Lyne, you must have strangely | ready enough to avail himself of it. 


inisunderstoud une to dare to address me 
thus.’’ 
“There is no misunderstanding about it. 


You have said things and written things, 


which will bear but one construction—un- | 


less, indeed, you were merely flirting with 
ime,’ he added malicious! v. 

“You know it is nut so,"’ she said hot y. 

‘You know I have never written a word 
to convey such a meaning. 

“Do 1? 

“But what would others 
they see thone letters ? 

“Especially what you wrote yesterday 
about your Unhaypiness in having your 
hand engaged to one and your heart to an- 
other. 


think, gould 





' 


“We'll go across the ftield,’’ she said. 
“It is nearer than the beacb.”’ 
“But,” said Mr. Lyne, glancing furtively 


atsome cattie grazing aimong the lush 
grasses, ‘isn't it too miarsiivy and wet?” 

“Oh, no, the pathw av is quite dry.” 

*“You—you aren't atraicd of those cows ?”’ 
De sugested, with a taint s 

‘No, indeed ! 

I’ve been through this fic a dozer 
times, and they have nevertaken any no 


tice of me.”’ 

But she did look a little doubtful, never- 
thelegs, as a huge, black bill, lifting bim- 
self slowly from the grass, gazed stead fast! \ 
at the intruders. 

“Mr. Lyne,’’ said Hetty, coloring a little, 


“What would Mr. Joba Sherrard think, | “I asked you, the other day, for my lette «. 
; Will you give them back tw we now ?"’ 


for instance ?"’ 


“The 

“He's dropped it beside the fence. Here, 
you Dan’!!’ 

But Dan’! was already inside the garden- 
a and out of sight, if not out of hear- 
ng. 

“T'll anes itin a moment,’ said Mr. 
Lyne, hastily turning back. 

He picked up the red Shetland shaw), 
and with it gracefully draped over hisarin, 
started back to his companion. 

As he did 80, a low, hoarse,sobbing sound 
grected his startled ears, and looking across 
the field be beheld the black bull, with 
head down, slowly pawing and kicking up 
the earth. 

“Oh, run, Mr. Lyne—run !” cried Hetty. 

Lyne needed no urging. 

At first breaking into a dignitied double- 
quick, he soon changed it for a sharp run, 
as another roar froin the bull broke on his 
alarined ears, 

Glancing backwards, he saw the animal 
advancing, with head down, pawing and 
tearing up the earth with his borns. 

“Open the gate, Dan'Il—open the gate!” 
he shouted. 

For in his frantic speed, he reeived 
that that youth, having adinitted Hetty into 
the garden, had slainimed the gate and se- 
curely fastened it on the inside. 

“Run,run, Mr. Lyne! 

‘He's coming !”’ shouted Dan’l, in reply, 
fairly dancing with alarin or some other 


| excitement. 


“Run, and jump over the fence-palings! 


| I dursn't open the gate.” 


To jump over the five-foot palings, whose 
sharp pointed esplanade might have detied 
a storming party, was much beyond Mr. 
Lyne’s athletic or acrobatic powers, 

Seizing the gate, he shook it violently, 
while his face, white to the lips, was turned 
in the direction of the advancing enemy. 

“Mr. Lyne,”’ said Dan’l eagerly, ‘what'll 
you gi’ ine for opening the gate, and ex- 
posing me and Miss Hetty’s precious lives 
to destruction ?” 

“Anything! 

‘But be quick, Dan’l, or I shall be torn 
to pieces !"" 

“Will you gi’ me that ’ere little packet o’ 
letters in your coat breast-pocket— Miss 
Hetty's letters ?"’ 

Lyne hesitated, and even in the «midst of 
his fright found time to cast a quick, resent- 


| ful glance of suspicion at Hetty. 


What he saw in her expression, at that 


| moment, brought the blood partially back 


to his pallid face, and he answered turivus- 
ly— 
‘Open the gate this instant, you young 
villain! Jt you don’t, ’'ll———’ 

“Hurrah! he’s coming. 

“Run, Miss Hetty—run! 
to charge !”’ 

“Dan’l, for Heaven's sake——"’ 

“Gi' me the letters, and I'll let you in.’’ 

Lyne tore the packet from his breast and 
hurled it over the fence, 

Dan’! sprang to pick it up, handed it to 
Hetty, and instantly opened the gate. 

Lyne, white and trembling, leaned 


He’s agoing 


against a tree and wiped from his forehead 


tue clammy dew. 

Hetty’s eyes were sparkling with triumph 
and suppressed laughter. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for my 


jetters, Mr. Lyne,” she said, with a low 
; curtsey. 


“IT only regret that vou should have been 
torced into such violentexercise. You see, 
you should have thrown away that red 


| shawl, instead of keeping it on your arm.” 


“Didn't make no difference, 
said Dan’l, with a grin. 

“Old Buneoinb always beliars and tears 
‘round at sight of a red rag; but he’s 
afearedd as death to come a-nigh it, and vou 
couldn't a’ got him to touch you if you'd 
tried.”’ 

On the very next day John Sherrard ar- 
rived, and Hetty, following aunt Mary’s 
advice, told him all about the affair of the 
letters, and gave them to him to read. 

John looked grave at first, but then he 
forgave her, and even laughed at her ac- 
count of Mr. Lyne'’s race with vid Bun- 
ournb. 

Next day he went over to the hotel, to 
jor Mr. Lyne, but that gentleman 


arter all,” 


nquire 
1ad leit. 
ti —< a ——— 





; : 
STRANGE SENTENCE.—One of the most 


singular sentences ever imposed was by 
Judge Krekel, of the United States District 
Court of Missouri, recently. An _ illiterate 


prisoner was sentenced to jail until he could 
read and write, and another was sentenced 
till he could teach the former the art. Ina 
little over three weeks tie prisoner ap- 
peared, able to write a fair letter at 
lion, and both men were disclurged. 


dicta. 


Brightest and Best. 


BY PERCY VERE. 








NLY three days now to Christmas, "ssid 


Jones, joyfully; to merry Chrigt. 
nas, 
eat it seems as if I could scarcely 


The “click-click”” o1 the imuachines way 
keeping upa noise like ihe descent of a 
giganiic bail-storm along tLe narrow looms 
of the factory, the steambeits that supplied 
the motive power were whirling swittly 
and the workers, ranged in « row, sat guid. 
ing the long strips of cloth under the giit 
ering needles. 

Outside, the December sky was already 
darkening for the storin-clouded sunset,and 
the pines and cedars that fringed the moun- 
tain ve were tossing their arins wildly io 
the wind. 

Ruth Harper's inachine was uext to that 
of Mary Jones. 

“Merry Christmus—is it, then, so merry 
toyou?” she repeated, with a slight 
sinile. 

“Oh, I forget. 

“You have a home.” 

**Yes,"’ nodded Mary. 

“Allour people are coming baex to 
the old homestead to spend Christusas, 

“We are to have a tree, on us if we were 
little children, and grandpa is to hang 
” present for each one on its branches. 

“And we're to have a ride over the hills, 
and a dance. 

“Ob, it will be such fun. 

“But Ruth, why don’t you go home for 
Christmas ?’’ she questioned, eagerly. 

“I have no home,” said Ruth, shrugging 
ber shoulders, ‘except at Mrs. Liffert’s.” 

“Ciristinas at a boarding-house,”’ said 
Mary, with arched eyebrows. 

“Oh, that can’t be pleasant vt all.” 

Justtben the foreman caine striding 


past. / 

“We're going toturn off steain directly,” 
said he. 

**It don’t fairly 
at night, and our 
afore dark.”’ 

Which was natural enough, for Benfield 
Mountain wasa wild and desolate place in 
these chill winter twilights, and some of 
the girls lived several miles away. 

And presentiy the sixty or seventy 
hands are dispersing in al] directions,soine 
laughing and pelting each other with snow- 
balls. 

Some striving against the keen north 
west wind. ; 

Some clustered in httle knots—others all 
alone. 

Amongstthese last was Ruth Harper, 
and as she descended the steep mountain 
path, where the monster pines rustied 
mysteriously in the wind, she repeated to 
herself— 

**Merry Christmas! 

“It is *inerry’ to every one but ine. 

“Why should I be shut out from the gen- 
eral rejoicing of the world? 

“And I will no. be! 

“I'll make a merry Christmas for my- 
self. 

*JT’ll go to old Mrs. Cappel’s, the loneli- 
est and most forsaken creature, except my- 
seif, that I know of, and we’ll spend our 
Christinas together. 

“Perhaps some human 
comnponianship may cheer her 
tle. 

“I am quite sure that it will do me guod 
and keep ine fromturnin; into a uere 
luinp of selfishness. ’ 

Ruth Harper went home and counted up 
her slender stock of money—noet very 
inuch, we nay be sure—aud in her own 


pay to light up the 
a ome 


nds like to get 


kindness and 
upa ht 


| mind she apportioned it to various kindly 


uses. f 

She bad been alone all her iife, this dark- 
eyed factory yirl. 

Her earliest associations bad been the 
high,bleak walls and blue-checked uniform 
of an orphan asyluin. 

From the very beginning, life bad been : 
struggle with her. : 

There was one time—when she kept the 
district school at the foot of the mountains, 
before the factory whevls had begun w buzz 
and the spirit of commercial enterprise had 
entered into their lonesome glens—when 
she had fancied that John Cappel,the hand- 
some, restless grandson of this very iriend- 
less old dame with whom she —— to 
spend her solitary Christinas, cared a little 
for her. 

And then life ssemed to assuine a more 
roseate hue, and all the world was different 
for awhile. 

But John Cappel went away and never 
told ber that he loved ber. 

He was coming back. when he had made 
his fortune, be said, with that sanguine 
uiriness which belongs two one and 
twenty. 

But he had never come,and Ruth Harper 
had put all that part of her life away ‘1° 
the dark chainvers of the past, trying *’ 
think of it as seldom a¢ possible. 

“What is the use?” she said to hersel! 
sadly. 

She went tothe vi'lage the next day,a'ter 
work hours, and bought ber little five 
pound turkey, and peck of red apples, apd 
quart of glossy cranberries. ; 

And she stood befure the baker’s winv° 
for some time, thoughtfully o mnslde! 
which of the Christmas cakes she sno" 


ay 


a 


buy, finally deciding on one frosted — 
with sugar lilies and struck with scot" 
berries. 

deal 


‘Dollar and a quarter is a 
pay for a cake,”’ sue pondered. 3 

“But, then, Christmas comes but once 
year, and grandjnother Cappel useu bv" 
tond of cake.’”’ 
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Mrs. Liffert, the Doarding-house keeper, 


was there. pinching bony turkeys under the 
wings, pricing forlorn looking geese, bar- 
gaining for dumaged apples,and wrangling 
over shrivelled bunches of celery. 

She looked keenly at Miss Harper. 

“Eh ?” said she. 

«’Fraid I won’t give ye enough to 


eat? 

“Bu7ing troit and cakes for yourself?” 

“No,” said Ruth quietly. 

“Tam going tospend Christinas with a 
friend.” 

“We don't nake deduction for a single 
day off,”’ said Mrs. Liffert sharply. 

“Neither do I expect it of you,”’said Ruth 
biting ber lip. 

And the boarding-house keeper ‘went 
chuckling on ber way. 

Old Mrs. Cappel sat, all  alone,in the 
dreary little cabin, percbed high upon the 
piountain-side. 

The wind was from the east—a quarter 
that never agreed with her rheumatisin— 
aud the tire sinouldered, and her oatineual- 

»rridge had been scorched by the widow 

erkins, who came in, by fits and starts, to 
do” for her. 

“Jt ain't no use,”’ said Mrs. Cappel. 

“It ain’t deceutly comfortable, living this 
wa e » 

OA nd Betsey Perkins bas torgot to bring 
in the wood. 

“The teapot is put up on the bigh shelf, 
wherel can’t reach it: and—bLiess me! 
who's that a-tappin’ atthe door? 

“Coine in, whoever you be! 
ain't Ruth Harper!"’ 

“Yos,’’ suid Ruth brightly, as she caine 
in and set down her multifarious baskets, 
packages and parcels, 

“T's Santa Claus, Mrs. Cappel. 

“I’ve come to spend Christinas with 

ou. 
’ “Weare both alone in the world—widow 
and old maid. 

“Do you think that we can 
than to eat our Christinas 
gether?”’ 

**I'in mortal glad to see ye,’’ said the old 
woman, 

“And that’s a fine fat bird, if it ain’t so 
extra larve. 

“Cranberries, too, and a loai o’ company 
cake! ; 

**I declare to goodness’ | 
when I've tasted cake belore! 

“And I sinell real gunpowder tea; and 
as I live, there’s a paper o’ white loaf su- 

r! 

**But p'’praps, iny dear, if you put a ha 
on the fire, I shouldn’t feel quite sv chil 
and creepy along my poor old bones !”’ 

And Ruth Harper built up the fire, 
brushed the hearth, and went out into the 
woods for branches of cedar, and spruce, 
and hemlock, which she disposed over the 
shrunken doorways, aud above the mantel, 
and around the winduow-casinys, until the 
dreary litt:e room looked like a forest bow- 
erin a transformation scene, 

She puton the little saucepan of cran- 
berries to atew,and busied herself in prepa- 
ring the turkey, with plenty of thyine and 
bread-cruinb stuffing, for the oven, while 
old Mrs, Cappel kept up a ceaseless streain 
of talk. 

How badly. the world in general had 
used her. 


Why, if it 


do better 
turkey to- 


don’t know 





How careless the widow Perkins was of | 
her pene pn the town allowed her one | 
n 


dollar and a quarter a month for ‘keeping 
an eye’’ on the solitary inhabitant of tie 
mountain cottage. 


| 
How her nephew, Isaac,to whom she had 


caused the widow Perkins to write, volun- 
teering « Christinas visit, had speedily sent 
back word that every room in the 
was occn pied, and that Ler visit would be 
highly inopportune. : 

Bes Bill Rislev’s wife, her cousin once 
removed, had taken no sort of notice gf the 
letter which had been despatched to her, 
asking fur something to buy a new winter 
suawl, 

“Nobody cares nothing about me no 
more,” suid Mrs. Cappel very serrow- 
fully. 

*-But I care,” said Ruth softly. 

Here, indeed, was some one tors forlorn 


and more solitary than berself—soimne one | 


for whois she, powerless as she was, could 
belp to inake a inerry Christ: 1as. 

fe is a8 Gusy to me to go back and fortt. 
to the factory from here as f-ou Mrs. Liff- 
ert’s. 

“I will come and stay with you, Mrs. 
Cappel. 

“I have a very nice grey shawl which I 
do not often wear. 

“I can do very well with my fur-edged 
sacque, if you will take the shawl. 

“And you don’t knuw what a good cook 
I can be. 

‘*May I come, Mrs. Cappel ?” 

“My dear,” said the old woman, with 
tears in her pleased eyes— 

*I do believe that Heaven has rent you to 
me. 

“I was just beginniu’ to despair, but now 
it’s all right again.” 

Christinas caune,all wrapped and :nantled 
in pearly snow, and Mrs. Cappel’s lonely 
cabin was glowiug with  firelight and 
warith, while she ierself, ina clean cap 
trimmed with black ribbous, sat basking 
before the blazing logs, and Ruth Harper, 
with a bunch of scarlet berries pinned into 
her black hair, wasdishing up the Cliristinas 


dinner,when she gianced out of the w indow 
] 


a20cG gave a littie start 
‘Some one is coming! Ke 
JuUICKIYV 


Mrs. Cappel stretched her neck to se¢ 

“Well, f deciare,"* snid she. 

“Why oid eyes isn’t as good asthey used 
to be, and the sun on the snow imekes 4 
dreadful glare, but I believe that’s our 

ohn. 


**He’s come broek. 


1Ouse | 





“He’s made his fortune. 
“Our Jobn, my son Martin's only » as 
we all 8’ posed was dead and buried ilong 


She began to tremble all over. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t leave me, dear Ruth,” she falt- 
ered.” 

a bold of my hand. 

“For I'm very old,and all this seems like 
a dreain.”’ 

In another minute John Cappel dashed 
into the room, his heavy boots sodden with 
inelting snow, his brown, bearded face 
flusked with the exercise of climbing the 
inountain-side, 

“Don't be frigh.ened, granny,'’ said he, 
cheerily ; “it’s only me. 

“And I've fancied how this bright fire- 
~ would look all the way up the moun- 

n. 

“Why,” glancing around him, “this is 
Christinas cheer, indeed 

“And hereis Ruth Harper with you, 
looking exactly as she looked ten yeurs 


‘Have you made your fortune?” said 
Ruth, trying to smile as he wrung her 
hand. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ suid John, with a great 
breezy laugh. 

‘But I’ve come intoa little learning of 
cominon sense. 

“I decided to leave off mining and to 
come home to work granny Cappel'’s farin 
among the tnountain pastures. 

“How say you, Rutu—is it 
not?’’ 

“Very wise,” said Ruth. 

“Only is it nut rather late to arrive at 
such a conclusion ?”* 

“Is it?’ said Cappel wisttully. 

“Ts it too late to start the world anew ? 
Too late to ask vou, Ruth, if you will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with me in iny battle 
with fate? 

“Look intu my eyes, Ruth, and answer 
me.” 

‘Dinner is ready,” said the factory girl 
shyly. 

*But you must abe me my reply first,’’ 
insisted Cappel relentlessly, holding both 
her hands in bis, 

“What shall I tell him, grandina?”’ said 
Ruth, laughing and coloring, yet making 
no attempt ty withdraw her band. 

“Tell him yes,” suid Mrs. Cappe 


wise or 


Aud what could Ruth do but obey this | 
| Inonstrance, she hus fairly flown towards 


doubie behest ? 

Ruth Harper did not go Lack to the tac- 
tory. 

She was homeless no longer. . 

They built an addition to the little cottage 
and began life as farmer and tarimer’s 
wife. 

And all things pros 
and in ten years Jobn 
man. 

“It was all * + good luck getting such a 
wife,” said hb .uitantly. 

“It was,all our good luck in becoining.en- 
gaged on Christinas Day,”’ said Ruth. 

And of all the holidays that stud the 
year, a8 diamonds flash along the golden 
band of # bracelet, Christinas Day is with 
Go ere family the brightest and tne 

t. 


red with theur; 
appe[l was a rich 


———_— 2 


Pearl Wyley. 


> -— - 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


ISTEN, Alice! 
“Who ever heard anything so beauti- 
LJ fal and yet so weird ? 

*Who in this place can 
like that?”’ 

‘Have you been here two days, and have 
not seen ber yet? 

“It is Eva and Effie’s governess; and 
just think, Paul, she is only eighteen—a 
whole year younger than I ain—and bas to 
teach for aliving? 

“And vet I almost envy her, for she has 
the loveliest face in Aylimer’s Rest.”’ 

“Come in,dear sis, and introduce ine. 

“You have aroused a great curiosity to 
see this paragon of lovelir ess.”’ 

“On, Paul, 1 dare not!’"—and there is 
genuine dismay in her tones. 

“Maimina would indeed be very 





play the piano 


r _ 
. Ne only laughs, and slipping her arin 
througi his, fairly draws her into the 
rool. 

“Miss Wylie, my brother, Paul Ever- 
son.”’ 

Pearl looks up trom ber sudden] y-aroused 
day-dreaines to encounter a pair of the black- 
est eves she has ever seen; but her confus- 
ion is only momentary, and rising, with a 
half baughty grace,she bows ever so slight- 
ly, entirely ignoring the outstretched 
hand. 

Only a few egmmonplace remarks pass 
between timmy when Pearl finds somo 
trivial excuse for taking herself and her 


| young charges froin the room. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


raul's eyes follow ber wb a strange light 
in their dark derths. 

“The poor child! 

“So young, 80 lovely, and 80 lonely !”’ 


The tone is exquisitely tender, and 
strikes Alice as suinething t.ore that piti- 
ful. 


“Qh, Paul, don’t flirt witb her!’ she says, 
balf-pieadingly. 
“Mamina would dismiss her instantly 


fr toe nouse 


“Who talks of flirting w 
As the davs mnmboe 


r? 


meets ber oiten, 


DAsSS 


, | 
but only by stratagem, for Pearl is shy as a 


fawn, and flits away from bim like a will- 


| 0’ -the-wisp. 


i 


His “shy little darling,’’ he calls her to 











himself, and the light shines still brighter 
in his handsome 6yes. 

One day he comes across her, seated on 4 
rock looking seaward, her young charges 
playing at her foet. 

What a beautiful picture she makes! The 
wind tosses her golden hair back and forth, 
now hiding, now revealing the shapely 
swan-like neck. ° 

It blows ber Alinsy white dress against the 
rock like beating wings. 

There is a sadness upon ber face that he 
has never seen there before, and a suspi- 
cious sparkle upon her long, drooping 
lashes. 


**Peari, darling !"’ 

A startled crimson face is turned towards 
him foran instant, and then this tiine Pearl 
does not escape him. 

As well strive to joose the = shell. pink 
hands from a grasp of iron. 

Then followsa passionate avowal of love, 
ringing clear and strong above the roar ol 
the incoming tide. 

Pearl is so taken aback by his veheimence 
that she forgets he is waiting for an an- 
swer. 

‘Pearl, darling, will you be my wife?”’ 

Again her face is turned towards bin, but 
the sudden light that has so transformed it 
changes to a look of intense pain, and the 
tones are alinost harsh. 

“Sir, you are forgetting yourself; release 
my bands instantly.” 
“Oh, there comes 

Eva and Ethie. 

“Surely you are 
Pearl? ; 

‘Let me claiin you before her and the 
world, 

“She is proud, I know, but——" 

“Yes, she is proud,’’ repeats Mra, Ever- 
son— 

“To proud to countenance such a terrible 
mesa lliance as this. 

*Paul,your father shall bear of, your con-> 
duct : and as for you——" 

She gets no further, for Pearl,as cool and 
as haughty as she, rises and contronts the 
angry wornan, 

*You may spare your words, madam, as 
they are entirely unnecessary. 

“IT have not accepted your son's love, 
neither do I intend w. 

“Or course, this is all very unpleasant, 
and to prevent its recurrence, I shall leave 
Alimyer'’s Rest to-inorrow.”’ 

And before Paul can fraine aword of re- 


mamma!’ chime in 


not alraid of her, 


the house, 

How she has managed it Paul never 
kuows, but Pearl Wylie is gone before 
breakiast the next morning, and no word 
of farewell has passed between thein. 


* 7. * * * + 


“Alice, if you could only get Miss Ather- 
ton’s work to do it wuld pay so much bet- 
ter, and Paul needs so wany things now 
the fever has left him so weak.”’ 

And Mrs. Everson’s pale, worn face 
looks up trom the course sewing upon which 
she has been toiling since early daylight. 

“T will try,’’ is the weary answer. 

‘“Toere is no use in trying tw hide 
poverty any longer, I suppose.”’ 

It is an elegant brown stone front betore 
which Alice Everson stands shivering on 
that cold wintry inorning. 

She is ushered ~ a pompous footman up 
the velvet-carpeted stairs Into an elegant 
little boudyvir, and there, in an exquisite 
inorning robe ot white Gasbinere and satin, 
stand—Pearl Wylie. 

Alice falls back a step 
Pearl, with a ery of joy, tairly 
the big rou, and clasps her around the 
neck. 

“Oh, 
you! 

“And to think you have come to me!”’ 

“But I didi t know——”"’ tasters Alice. 

“The name?” interrupted Pearl. 

“Oh, that was changed by the wealthy 
aunt who adopted ine, and made ine her 
heiress. 

“And now I aw going bone with you; I 
do so want to see wy two little girls!’ 
e * * 


our 


in dismay; but 


I thought 1 never should find 


‘*Mainina, 1 have brought someone to seo 

ou.” 

And at the sound of Pearl's low, musical 
voice in reply, the manin the next room, 
who bas searcely vet lifted bis own hand. 
springs up and sits upright on bis couch. 

“My darling, come back to me at last!’’ 
he murmurs, and falls back, half-fainting, 
upon the pillows. 

W bat a vision of loveliness site by bis 
bedside when Le drifts slowly back to 
consciousness ! 

Itisonly after she goes away that he 
learns of the great gulf between them. 

Then he turus his face to the wall with a 
kind of duunb despair, aud the knowledge 
retards his recovery for weeks. 

The choicest flowers, the most tempting 
fruits, in the daintiest of baskets, tind their 
way to bis room, and wore than once the 
donor relieves Alice anc her tnotwer from 
their long-ocontinued watch. 

In bis feverish murmurings Pearl learns 
what is passing in his mind, and the know- 
ledye gives her both joy and pain. 

She is sitting by bin, late one afternoon 
and asthe wintry twilight fulla upon iis 
face a great vearning throb stirs her gentle 


littie heart, and bending over hiin, she 
soitiy touches ber lips Wthe broad white 
orow 
Pau my Gdariing 
is @Ves 41 ms 1cé r | e aa 
miy infinite pain in their burning dey] “ 


nave been, Dul now 


“Yes, it might 








flies across | 


| ta, he was yet ruler of Greece, anc 


And no lovelier mistress ever reigned at 
Avieets ety = fy a everees, Se has 
bought baca family eatate present- 
ed it to her husband. 

There they now live, and Pearl watchs 
with infinite care and tenderness over the 
remaining daysot the white-beired woman 
who once turned her from her doors. 





Bric-a-Brac. 





A MopeRn Dioogngs.—R. D. of 
Portland, Ore,, like Diogenes, li in a 
tub, only on a grauior acale the 
old philosopher. Itis oblong, ten 


leet long, six wide and four feet deep. This 
habitation has atin-covered roof, and the 
space between the top of the staves and the 
ceiling serves the double of ven- 
tilation and light. A carpet is on the floor; 
pictures on the walls, two chairs and a bed, 
pontine a hammock fashion, oocupyi 
prowuipent tions, Nowoman ingiiowel 
around thattub. Tuttsis a bachelor and 
takes his wneals out. 

DRAMATIC SenMons.—A man fn 
Me., recently bought a box of second- 
theological books and 200 imanuscript ser- 
mous which bad belonged to « Baptist min- 
ister. A curious feature about the sernions 
is that they bave numerous stage directions, 
of wLich a few sainples are given : “Deliver 
this ju solewm tones; *scorpful 
sinile after the word ‘never’;” “paase jong 
enough to count twenty-tive after this 
oe ‘close Bible with cient slam alter 
this pamsage;’’ ‘contemplate ceiling In atti- 
uaeal oration at this puast;”’ Fearcnatio 
wave of hand;”’ “rapid gestuse.” 

A SYMPATHETIC MULE.—Mules. sre not 
generally believed to possess many of the 
“finer foelings.”” Buta western paper in- 
troduces us toan exception to the rule. 
One ofateam of mules in Arizona during a 
violent fit of kicking accidently broke bis 
inate’s shoulder-blade, The Injured ani- 
mal had to be killed next day. The sur- 
vivor was grief-stricken, and would not be 
counforted. He broke loose from bis fast- 
enings and went offin search of his dead 
inate. Failing to find it, he made for a 
river, which was several miles distant, 
walked into the streain, then deliberate) 
So his side and drown 

iinself. 


THE BEADLE's FALL.—The pride of office, 

whice hus always been particularly sssoci- 
ated withthe English parish beadle, bas 
experienced asad fallin the case of that 
functionary at St. George's, inthe Borough. 
Many generations of small boys have, no 
doubt, trembled before the tuajesty of the 
law us oinbodied in the beadie’s staff; but 
whether it is that sinall boys do not now 
attend church so regularly as heretolore,or 
that they bave become provokingly well- 
behaved, the parish beadle at St. George's 
has lately been finding his proudest oc. u- 
mtion gone, Uuder these circumstances 
16 bethought bimselfot the pew-openers, 
und for soine tine past he bus inade a reg- 
ular weekly exercise of belaboring then 
while they were engazed in cleaning the 
church, The long-suffering widows have 
hitherto made no complaints, for (said they) 
“it would bé6 of nu use, as he is the bea- 
die.” But one of them has turned at last, 
and the beadie now finds binself sentenced 
like any unofficial culprit, w two inouths? 
hard labor. 

A MAN A Brick.—The origin of the 
vanes “every tnan «a brick” is tound in 

*jutarch, who, in bis “Lite of Agesilaus, 
King of Sparta,” relates the following story: 
“On a certain occasion an aubassador froin 
Epirus on a diplomatic inission was shown 
by the king over bis capital. The ambassa- 
dor knew of the monarchs fame, knew 
that, though only nominally King of Spare 
he had 
looked to see wassive walls rearing aloft 
their emmbatiled towers for the defence of 


| the town, but be found nothing of the kind. 





He tarvelled much at thin, and spoke or it 
tothe king. ‘Sir,’ he sinid, +l] have visited 
iInost Of the principal towers, and I find no 
walis reared for detence. Why is this?’ 
‘Indeed, Sir Atnbassador,’ replied Agesi- 
laus, ‘thou canst not have looked carefally. 
Come with me to-inerrow morning and I 
will show you the walls of Sparta.’ Ac- 
cordingly on the following morning tbe 
kins led bis guest out upon the plains where 
his ariny was drawn up in full battle array, 
and,pointing proudly w the serried host, be 
said: “There thou benoldest the walls of 
Sparta—ten thousand men, and every man 


‘a brick!” 


QueER Names.—A clerk in the Sub- 
Tréasury has wade ita practice for many 
years to keep # record of the odd naines on 
drafts passing through his bands, He has 
got toyether a theusind curious names, 
They are of all nati-nalities, and were it 
not beyond question that they are or have 
been borne by living persons, it might weil 
be believed that they were purely ficticious. 


| There is, for instance,a yreat variety of 
fausiliar things represented by Winter 
Gireen, Josiah Calico, H. Sudda, H. 8 


‘‘There is no gulf that love cannot bridge | 


over,” says Pearl, softly. 
“Oh, Paul, live for my aake for I 
you, ob, I love you!”’ 


love 


Stocking, Pitser Cuop,N. Vineyard, Andrew 
Wind, E. Coward, J. C. Spray, L. Cold wa- 
ter, J. S. Oyster, Little B. House, Nicholas 
Million, J. Stnallwood, A. Littlewood, Kit- 
tenhouse, Wodehouse, Hubtbhouse, Small- 
Stack house, Heury Stiff, J. H. Bird- 
w lr pest Wiley Me Naines as upla 
are biliar were 
William 
. rt 4aphnat- 
ah Wallis, Przyvylowiez and Fritsche, 
George Humrickhouse, A. M. Pouncestone, 
Solomon Matchopatah, Alonzo Goodpasture, 
Masculine Foreacre, Surah Mumbleb 

G. Bierbranersi, Win. Hatnmerschleg, 
Robert A. Wahsbakaklkaimick. 
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THE SATORDAY EVENING POST. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCT. 13, 1958. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~ ie 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 





figure for the comiug year as to place THE Post with- 
in the reach of all. We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, andinu order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN! 

And, as an inducement to each of our subscribers 
to send aclub, we will give a gratis copy for every 
club of 10 at $1.00 each. 
a single copy for less than $2.00; and in order to get 


Kemember, we will not send 


the reduced rate, one most send atleast ten subserip- 
tlons. We cannot send a less number for less than 
€2.00 each. 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810,00! 


We hope and trust that each vl var present sut 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Without unremitting labor, success in 
life, whatever our occupation, is impossi- 
ble. A fortune is not made without wil, 
and money unearned comes to few. The 
habitual lditerer never brings anything to 
pass. The young men whom you see 
lounging about waiting for the weather to 
‘change betore they go to work, break down 
before they begin—get stuck before they 
start. Ability and willingness to labor are 
the two great conditions of success. It is 
useless to work an electric machine in a 
vacuum, but the air may be full of -electric- 
ity, and still youcan draw no spark ‘until 
you turn the machine. The beautiful 
statue may exist in the wsrtist’s brain, and 
it may also be said in a certain sense to ex- 
ist in the marble block that stands before 
him, but he must bring both his brain and 
his hands to bear u»on the marble, and 
work hard and long, in: order to produce 
any practical result, 

Success also depends in a good measure 
upon the inan’s promptness to take advan- 
tage of the rise of the tide. A great deal 
ot what we call luck is nothing more or less 
than this: Itis the man who keeps his 
eyes open, and his hands out of his pockets, 
that succeeds. 
Claims the disappointed man, when he sees 
another catch eagerly at the opportunity. 
But something more than alertness is 
needed; we must know how to avail our- 
selves of the emergency. An elastic tem- 
perament, which never seems to recognize 
the fact of defeat, or forgets it at once and 
begins the work ove again, is very likely 
to insure success. 

But again—one of the practical subjects 
of life, upon which a more scientific habit 
of thought is destined to throw great light, 
is the selection of employment with  reter- 
ence to the special fitness of the individual. 
At present the selection is generally made 
from a confused mixture of circumstances, 
chances, ambitions and whims. Some peo- 
ple drift invo their occupations with the cur- 
rent of events that happens to flow in that 
direction at that particular time; some 


“T missed my chance!" ex. | 
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the enjoyment of the rats a strong argu: 
ment in favor of its wholesome properties. 
A dead horse, in these days of ingenuity, is 
often considerably more valuable than it 
ever was while living, which may be one 
reason why the unfortunate creature whose 
privilege it 1s to pull horse-cars are not ta- 
ken better care of. The price they fetch 
when dead will more than replace them. 

A PETITION has been presented to the 
Minister of Instruction in Russia, asking for 
the restoration of corporal punishment in 
the schools of that country. This looks 
like retrogression until it is explained that, 
while corporal punishment is forbidden, 
school-boys are confined for twenty-four 
hours on a bread-and-water diet and sub- 
jected to other like severe and degrading 
forms of punishment. 

Tur power of music’s charms has been 
exemplified atresh in Paris, where, accord- 
ing to recentfFrench papers, a well-known 
society man and an eminent ‘pianist had a 
difficulty, which ther friends thought 
would result in a duel; but the other went 
to hear the pianist play, was overcome by 
his talent, and when they met they ‘fell 
upon each other’s necks,’’ and became the 
| best of triends. 





| oi 

| ConpuctTor Harris, of Boston, is trying 
to raise a fund of $18,000, to be placed in 
the hands of trustees for the construction 
| and equipment of a mission car, to be used 
_in evangelistic work among railroad men. 
The car is to be constructed after plans and 
models suggested by practical railroad men, 
and be so arranged as to furnish a room for 
meetings, and be supplied with cooking 
and sleeping apartments for those engaged 
in the work: 


THe National Longevity Society is dead. 
It. was organized for the mutual physical 
benefit of its members, medical attendance 
to be furnished gratis, and hygienic rules to 
be strictly followed. Some men in Ene 
were its fathers; but, notwithstanding this, 





eagerly grasp what they think a lucky 
chance, some follow the dictates of parental | 





seribers will send a club atthe new rates. A little et | ambition; Some choose what 
tort cannot fall to seeure one, and they will thereby | easy time, or speedy gains. 


be doing tu themselves and tricids a tavor, and assist 
ju ralsing the clreulation of s0 good a paper as Tuk 
BATLKDAY FVENING Post, 

As to THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, Whoare not familiar with it, Fs- 
tablished in Ish. itis the oldest paper of its kind = in 
America, and for more thau half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
val in the United States. Por the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A recoruof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity, Tir Post has never 
missed an issue, Its Fiethou ds of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Shetebes and Narratives of 
day. [tis periectly tree from the degrading and pol- 
tuting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better Class, than any other publica- 
tien in the world, Each volume contains, in addi- 
tion to Its well-edited departinents, twenty-five tirst- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of tive hundred Short Stories, Every namber ts re- 
plete with useful iuformation and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blozraphy, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, “Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experimenta, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remwarkabic 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonics, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needile- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all inatters of personal anw home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, and wake large additions to their lists, Our 
prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are so 
low that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a tiret-class literary paper will hesitate 
to subscribe atonee, and thank the getter-v)p of the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice. Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of a club) of 10 gets a free copy of 
the paper au entire year. 





Hew te Remit. 

Payment for THE POST when sent by mall should 
be in Moncey Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
neither is obtaimable, send the money in a rex- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, 





Change of Addrens. 
subscribers desiriag their address changed, wil! 
porto fice 


please give their turmer as well es their 
present ackdrews 
Te t orrvepoaudewtsa. 
in every case send your 


if you wish an answer if the loformation desired is 


not of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 


paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters te 
TME SATURDAY EVENING Prost. 
lock Boa, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 735 Sansom Street 





promises an 
there 
are, undoubtedly, who stop to consider | 
What they can do best; but even of these | 
how few there are who come to any Correct | 
decision upon intelligent: and substantial | 
grounds! | 
The chief element that enters into their 
thoughts istheir preference for a pursuit. 
This is often dificult to discover, and may 
prove a mere fancy, ora desire for some | 
supposed advantage to be secured, rather | 
than any sure token of talent 
There is one test of fitness which might be 
applied in this matter with benefit. It is 
the quatity of our memory, or rather the 
special diréction in which it excels. 
en se 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Some 





THE Sunitary Engineer urges parents who 
send their children to boarding schools to 


of the drainage and ventilation of such in- 
stitutions before concluding to put_ their 
children in them. 

A society has been formed in England, 
with Mr, Ruskin for president. which pro- 
poses to educate school children in art. Pic- 
tures are to be placed in the art-rooms and 
classes are to be given ‘‘cral instruction”’ 
in the National fiallery 
that ‘“‘loveliness, like a 
into children’s souls. 


breeze,’’ ay pass 


AN exchange credits ‘‘one of the most 
notorious robbers that ever lived’’ with the 
assertion that ‘‘the only failures he ever 


owing to the presence of house dogs, which 
were sure to alarm the family by their 
noise, and were so active in their move- 
ments that they could not Se suppressed.”’ 





full pame and address | 


AN ingenious Parisian has suggested a 


speedy method of getting rid of horseflesh 
that has not value as food The ntroduc 
tion of rats into the pound where dead 
horses lie is found to result in the cleanest 


| picking of bones in the shortest 
| space of time. As the flesh of a horse is 
the least valuable part of his carcass, this 
plan is largely resorted to, although advo- 


cates uf horseflesh as desirable tuod find in 





or ability. | 


make searching inquiries into the character | 


and elewhere, so | 


made in his business of housebreaking were | 


possible | 


the Erie Court has 
The Judge, betraying a reprebensible will- 
ingness for people to die when their time 


| comes, says that the plans are too vague 


and indefinite, and that with rights given 
under the charter unscrupulous persons 
might, in the future, perpetrate a national 
fraud. 


Ir is said that American girls who go 


abroad to study at German pensions are al- 


ways subjected by their schoolimates there 
to a catechism in regard to their position in 
America. If their father is only a ~‘kauf- 
mann’’—that is, a merchant who stands be- 
| hind his counter and sells goods, the daugh- 
ter belongs to the second class in society; 
but if he is a ‘‘gross kaufnann’’—a whole- 
sule merchant—then she is received into the 
upper stratum of German society, and can 
associate with the impecunious countesses 
and baronesses with which that society 
abounds. 


ACCORDING to figures furnished to the 
; American Bar Association Convention, .in 


1856 there were 23,939 Jawyers in this coun-’ 


| try; in 1870, 40,876;in 1880, 64,187. The 
number of lawyers in the States at the 
| close of the revolution was from 800 to 700. 
, Only 136 attorneys had been admitted in 
New York by royal license prior to the rev- 
olution, and many of these were dead when 
hostilities broke out. In 1880 there were 
75 female and 64,062 male lawyers; 64 of 
| the 75 female lawyers were under 60 years 
of age, and 11 were sixty and upward. To- 
day there are 70,000 lawyers in the coun- 
try. Inanother half century there will 
probably be 800,000. 
Tue tendency which the mind indulges 
| in early lite, it inclines to follow in advanc- 
ing years. Our first impressions take the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


deepest root, and seem almost to become 

incorporated with our nature. Hence it is 
that every individual is so set in his first 

opinions. Our early impressions would 

pre vith us through life if our opinions 

But the mind can be 

a ff inderstanding influenced 

therefore our first opinion of things can be 

changed and eradicated. The most power- 


| ful way, perhaps, to effecta change is by 
| the influence of example. The school-boy 
| that is fond of mischief, while at school, 





revoked its charter. | 


ing his lifetime, unless induced by good ex. 
amples to mend his ways. Thus we see 
the great importance of torming such hab. 
its only as will render us happy in life, and 
guide us smoothly through that short space 
of time which is allotted to man. 

To be a correct speaker, as well as a good 
shot, the sportsman in England must an- 
dergo a eertain line of etymological culture, 
it seems. The London Glode,on this point, 
says: ‘‘The shooting man has even more 
need to take care how he talks. What will 
be thought of him if he speaks of a ‘brace’ 
of rabbits or a ‘couple’ of hares; of a ‘pack’ 
of partridges ora ‘covey’ of grouse? To 
be a complete sportsman he should know 
that a nest of pheasants and its contents are 
called a.nye or nide. He should be able to 
give to all collections of wild birds their 
proper definition, as a ‘congregation’ of 
plovers, a ‘nidification’ of rooks, a ‘herd’ ot 
wild swans, a *murmuration’ of jackdaws, 
a ‘gaggle’ ot ‘wild geese.”’ 

REGARDING the value of birds to the far- 
mer; Professor Stearns, in a paper read be- 
fore the Connecticut State Board ot Agri- 
culture, ‘states that a young robin in the 
nest requires a daily supply of food more 
than equivalent to its own weight. The 
swallows are the natural enemy of the 
midget.and similar smaller insects that prey 
on grain. It is estimated that the nestling 
of asingle pair of swallows will in three 
wecks consume half a million of insects. 
The king bird.1s strictly insectivorous, and 
a great protector. The wrens would be in- 
duced to remain near houses if suitable 
boxes were proviled,-and they war with- 
out ceasing upon caterpillars. - 


Srr EpwarD REED, M. P., owns no less 
than 2,000,000 acres in America; the Duke 
ot Sutherland, 400,000; Lord Dunmore, 
100,000, and Lord Dunraven, 60,000 aeres. 
Messrs. Phillips, Marshall & Co. own a 
farm of 1,300,000 acres; the heirs of Col. 
Murphy 1,100,000 acres; H. Diston 12,000, - 
006 acres, and the Standard Oi) Company 
1,000,006 acres. It appears that nine mep 
own a territory equal to that of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
combined. Then there are the great rail- 
roud corporations, whose free gifts of land 


| from lavish Congresses amount to upward 





of 200,000,000 acres. Eleven of these cor- 
porations have received 120,000,000 acres. 
The Northern Pacific road had grants 
amounting to 47,000,000 acres, and other 
grants made ranged from 1,000,000 acres 
upward. : 


Very many ladies have a habit while trav- 
eling of gathering leaves, sprays, or single 
blossoms, small reminiscences of pleasant 
journeys, etc.,and pressing them ina sketch 
vook or small portfolio, previous to their 
being taken home and prettily arranged in 
the long winter evenings, when‘they awaken 
‘pleasant or sad remembrances, as the case 
may be, of days long past. The dried flow- 
ers, leaves, grasses, mosses, etc., should be 
arranged on pieces of card-boards cut the 
same size, either in different groups of flow- 
ers, or like.a graceful fraine around a smal! 
sketch, with a quotation from a tavorite 
poet below, in this case the single flowers 
must be gummed on with a thick, liquid 
gum, which, of course, requires great care. 
If kept in a case on purpose, the collection 
will soon form a pretty album. 


“SINGLE ladies,’’ said the captajn of an 
ocean steamer, ‘‘often cross the water under 
the special care of the captain of the ship. 
A very fascinating young lady was placed 
under my care, and three young gentlemen 
fell desperately in love with her. They 
were all equally agreeable, and the young 
lady was puzzled which toencourage. She 
finally asked my advice in the matter. 
‘Come on deck,’ said I, ‘the first day that it 
is perfectly calm—the young gentlemen 
will, of course, all be near you. I will 


| have a boat quietly lowered down; then do 


you jump overboard, and see which of the 


gentlemen will be the first to. jump after 
i will see that you are taken cart 
of A calm day soon came, the captain's 


suggestions were followed, and two of the 
lovers jumped atter the lady at the same in- 
stant. Between these two the young lady 
could not decide. ‘Take the man that 
didn’t jump. He’s the’ most sen#fble fel- 


| geucrally cominits more or less crimes dur- | low, and will make the best husband.”’ 
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IF. 





If nen cared less for wealth and fame, 
And less for battlefield and glory ; 
If writ in buman hearts, a name 
<eems better than a song and story; 
If men, instead of nursing Pride, 
Would learn to hate it and abhor it ; 
If more relied on Love vo guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 


If nen dealt less in stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and dveds fraternal ; 
It Love's work had more willing hands 
To link this world to the supernal; 
If men stored up Love's oil and wine, 
And on bruised human souls would pour it ; 
Ir ‘*yours** aud **mine’’ would once combine, 
The world would be the better for it. 


If more would act the play of Lite, 
And fewer spoil it in rehearsal ; 

If Bigotry would sheath its kulfe 
Till good became more universal ; 

If Custom, gray with ages grown, 
And fewer blind men to adorn It; 

If Talent shone for Truth alone ; 
The world would be the better for it. 


If men were wise in little thiags, 
Affecting less in all thelr dealings; 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindly feelings; 
If men, when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together and restore it; 
If Right made Might in every fight, 
The world would be tLe better for it, 
re ~ 


Cinderella. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





EVELWOOD JUNCTION was an out- 

ol-the-way place soine distance inland. 

The station boasted but one waiting- 

room, the dingy aspect of which was par- 

tially concealed by the dust thickly encrust- 
ed on the small window-panes, 

The wooden benches were innocent of 
backs or cushions, and the floor looked as 
ifit had never been scoured. 

A child dressed in sbabby black gar- 
ments its sole occu pant, 

She was seated behind the door, intently 
reading, With a good-sized carpet-bag beside 
her. 

The brim of her black straw hat almost 
touched her book, in which she was too 
deeply interested to heed the trains which. 
passed noisily outside, or even one which 
stopped, and from which several passen- 
gers alighted. 

There was considerable bustle as the por- 
ters deposited the luggage on the platforin, 
while trom one of the carriages a pale fuair- 
haired youth was assisted to descend. 

It was@ work of pain and difficulty, 
although he was almost carried by his coin- 
panion, a tall man in agray travéling-suit, 
whose resoiute features wore an expression 
of anxious solicitude as he assisted the in- 
valid into the waiting-rooin, 

Then the porter entered with -rugs and 
shawls, which were spread upon the hard 
bench for the youth to recline upon. 

“There—now you are inore cowfortable,”’ 
said the nan in the gray suit,when this 
was accoin plished. 

‘‘We shall have to wait here some hours 
—I wish you had allowed ine to telegraph 
for a special. 

“You can have a special every day if you 
like, dear old boy—you haven't realized 
your position yet, nor what an important 
member of society you have become.”’’ 

“Hardly yet,” was the reply to the halt- 
jesting words. 

“When is the next train ?” 

“At eight. 

“You'll be awfully tired, old fellow ; you 
had no business to travel to-day, and I was 
a fool to let you do it.”’ 

“Nonsense, Bertie; you know 1 would 
come,”’ 

“I wish we had something higher for you 
Wo rest avainst.” | 
As he spoke, he looked hopelessly round 
the room, and spied the little figure behind 

the door. 

Her soft dark eyes were watching him. 
As soon as he stopped speakiny, she ad- 
Vanced shyly. 

_ “It you don’t mind having it,” she said, | 
In 4 timid hesitating tone, “I think my bag 
would make a nice pillow.” 

*Thanks—just the thing !’’ he said,spring- 
ng up. 

“Do you stay here long ?”’ 

“My train comes in a few minutes before 
eight,’ she answered. 

“I ain inuch obliged to you,” said the in- 
Valid, as the little maiden stood near, anx- | 
ously regarding him. 

She glanced shyly fromrunder ber dark | 
lashes, siniled, and then returned quietly | 
to her seat. 

“I say, Lyon, shall you mind if I go 
away for a short time?” 

“Not at all.” 

“I want to find something for you—for | 
us, I mean, to eat. 9 

a are sure you won’t mind ?”’ 

“No, certai : 
right." inly not; I shall manage all 
za “Well, I sha’n’t be long—good-bye for 
6ne present.’’ 


3) 
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a 4 “Oning across, she placed it in his hand, 
me ook Up a position close by. 
“Thank you. . 
a is a shame to disturb you when you 
“Me '‘nterested in that pretty book. 
ay I ask what it is?” 


**it is the > , a 
read it?’ story of Cindereila. Have you 


ar 


“Yes, alongtime ago. I ain afraid I 
have forgotten it now.” 

“I could never forget it. 

“But perbaps you have many books, and 
can r when you like. 

“I have lessons to do; I can read very 
seldom”—looking up wistfully. 

“You are small to study so hard,”’ he re- 
marked. 

“Il am past tourteen,”’ answered the little 
lady gravely. 

“Fourteen f 
fourteen ! 

“I thought you were about twelve,”’ said 
the voung man, surprised. 

She did not look over-pleaseu, eo he dis- 
creetly changed the subject. 

“When I enter Parliament, I shall make 
a law that little girls shall do lessons only 
when they like.” 

“T wish you were in Parliament now’’— 
with a sigh. ; 

“So do Il, by George!” he muttered dis- 
consolately, adding, “Should you like to be 
that personage—Cinderella?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, laughing gaily. 
“How nice it would be to bavea fairy god- 
mother, and gotoa real ball, and dance 
with a prince ! 

“But 1 don’t know any princee’’*—shak- 
ing her head-—‘so it could never happen.” 

“We don’t know that. 

“Didn't Cinderella have rather bard lines 
before the godinother arrived ?”’ 

“Yes, she was very unhappy.” 

“Then you are Cinderella now; I shall 
call you so. 

‘We must have a name to call each other 
by, you know. Can you guess mine ?” 

‘““f think so,”’ she answered, 

“It is Mr. Lyon.” 

» “Exactly—it is Mr. Lyon,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 

*‘Well, Mr. Lyon, how are you ?”’ cried a 
voice in the doorway. 

‘Bertie! Back so soon?”’ 

“IT don’t know what you call soon,” rée- 
turned the other, putting a bottle. of wine 
on the table. 

“LT have been away inore than an hour, 
Notashop could I find, and 1 positively 
caine to the conclusion that the mbabitants 
subsisted on grassand gravel. Three hours 
more ! 

“How shall we get through them?” he 
added, hiding a yawn. 

“What do Tittle girls do when 
dull, Cinderella?” asked Lyon. 

“IT don’t know,’’ she answered 
fully. 

“I think they tell each other stories,”’ 

“Suppose you tell us one,’’ he suggested. 

“It I tell you astory, will you tell me 
one in returu?’’ she asked, appealing to 


You area little thing for 


they are 


doubt- 


Bertie. 

‘That's only fair,’’ he answered. “It's « 
bargain.”’ 

With inany ccmical interruptions from 


the young men which made ther all laugh, 
she managed to tell her story, and then she 
prouipt'y demanded oue in return. 

Bertie looked puzzled. The promise was 
a rash one, for stories were clearly not in 
his line. 

“T don't know any fairs-tales,"’ he said at 
length. 

‘“*Will any other kind do, Cinderella?” 

‘““Yos, she replied. 

“IT love to hear of nqble deeds and brave 
men.” 

“Then I can tell you one story—a_ true 
one,” he said, with a change of tone which 
mnade ber look into his face wonderingly. 

“T suppose I must begin with the ortho- 
dox ‘Once upon atime’; so here goes. 

once upou a tine there were two broth- 
ers, or, to be nore exact, half-brothers,who 
lived with their widowed tmother ina smail 
sea-coast town in Normandy. 

“One brother was considerably older than 
the other ; be was also bis mother’s favor- 
ite, and contrived to have things pretty 
well hisown way. Hechose to becomea 
soldier, and, upon joining his regiment,his 
nother inade over to him nearly all the 
sinall income she possessed. 

“The younger brother obtained employ- 
iment as a clerk, and on his vlender galary 
he and his nother contrived to live. This 
state of things continued until the elder 
son was summoned hoine by the tidings of 
his mother’s illness. 

“Stories of his gay reckless life had 
reached her ears, and anxiety, combined 
with privation, had brought her to the 
brink of the grave. 

“His inother recovered ; but, trom va- 
rious causes, a coidness sprang up between 
the brothers. The vounyger warinty re- 
monstrated with the other concerning his 
selfish folly. 

“The idea ot bis younger brotber, whose 
opinion be held in contempt, tutoring him 


| with regard to his dutv fired bis indignation: 


the result was a quarrel more se-ivous than 
they had ever had before. 
“Tt was at this juncture that the younger 


received intelligence of his uncle’s death 
and his own accessiou toanoble title and 


vast fortune. ne 
“T am ashatned to say that the tidings in- 
creased every feeling of animosity and anu- 


| ver in the elder’s heart. 


“He left the house in a fit of pagsion, and 
swore never again to speak to his brother. 


The younger one knew well that the pride 

which bad always been his brother’s bane 
1 for « ’ rer . mene rr 

rie ylliowed } é ( nd 

learned there that h acl it tha 

tishertnan in a simall buat, intending to sail 


round the point. 

“The wind was rising, and thesk y looked 
threatening. 

“He perceived little groups of fishermen 
looking seaward, and questioning each 
otber as to who were out in the bouts. 








“Alter wandering anxiously upand down 
the beach for some time, He perceived a 
beat making its way to the shore. In it 
was the tisherman with whew his brother 
had sgiled that afternoon. 

“The fisherman informed him that the 
boat had been upset near the point, and the 
young gentleman dashed against the rocks 
and severely cut; but he had managed tw 
clainber upon a projecting ledge, and bac 
bidden hiin—Jve—hasten to the shore for 
assivtance. 

“Lyon delayed not a moment. 

“Having provided himself with a thick 
coil of rope, he and the fisherman rowed 
across the now storiny sea. 

“The point was a sharp rock rising out of 
the water, surrounded by numerous low 
crags, most of which were covered when 
the tide was high. 

“Under the ost favorable auspices it was 
impossible for a boat to go very near, for 
the channels were too narrow to admit its 
ingress. 

*Assoon as Lhev approached ol ose snough, 
Lyon fastened the rope round his waist,and 
swain towards the point. 

“It was the act of a madinan. Twenty 
times he was dashed against the sharp 
crags, which lacerated his limbs; but he 
struggled on. 

“A vivid flash of lichtning showed 
his brother's forin extended 
a projecting ledge. 

“Clambering up its steep side, he dis- 
covered that he had fainted from loss of 
blood. He looked about for some projec- 
tion to which he inight fasten the rope that 
he carried, but found none. ‘The ledge he 
stood on had no projecting angles, and tho 
ma behind rose up almost perpendicular- 
y 


bim 
mnotionless on 


“He signalled to Joe to come to bis as- 
sistance. This the fisherman accomplished 


by the helpotthe rope, baving anchored 


the boat between two crags, 

“*You must get him hoine uninediately, 
Joe,’ he said, as the inan reached the ledye. 
‘He is bleeding to death fast. Don't delay 
man, for Heaven's sake!’ 

*“*In another hour,’ the man reinarked, 
‘no boat will be able to put near the point. 





| 
| 


} 
| 
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Let ine take the rope while you try the . 


passage back,’ 

***No, no,’ replied the young man. ‘I 
could not swiin that again to-night. 1 tiave 
given iny leg an awkward twist. 

‘**Leave ine bere ; you can return when 
the gale is over,’ 


‘Delay was useless; their only chance | 


lay in the luil lasting long enough for Joe 
to gain the boat. 

“He took the half-conscious 
Lyon held the rope, and managed to reach 
the boat in safety. 

“As the fisherman had predicted, the 
storin increased in fury. No boat could 
put out that might, nor a greater part of tie 
hext dav. 

“When at last a rescue-party reachea the 
point, they found the poor youny fellow, us 
they thought, dead. 

“Hle was not dead—thank Heaven—"' 

Here the young tnan’s voice faltered, and 
he stopped abruptly. 

“It was you!” cried the yirl, looking at 
Lyon with eyes-overflowing with tears. 

“How brave you were !”’ 

“I could tell you that story differently, 
Cinderella,’’ Lyon answered, “and show 
you how greatly he has traduced a noble ia- 
ture.’’ 

She hardly listened to his words. 

Laying her hand upon bis arin, she said 
softly— 

“IT shall always love to think of that story 
—I shall never jorget it.” 

At that moment ber train came 
in, and she held out her hand. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Lyon; LI hope you 
soon be quite well,.”’ 

In another moment the train was gone. 

The young mer's followed alimost in 
inediately ; and it was not until they were 
fairly on their journey that they recollected 


hissing 


wi! | 


altera .e 
‘Shall we 


yan, while | 


| went to 
| movement a tall 


So witb such an understanding Dolores 
caine. 

Her tall cousins’ old dresses were short- 
ened for ber, and their hall-vorn boots, 


| with a good piece of wadding stuffed iuto 


the toes, did duty on her feet. 

The gloves were alinost impracticable, 
and the long fingers a real trial; but even 
this was overcome by dint of sundry clever 
coutrivances, 

Fortunately Dolores’s wardrobe did not 
constitate ber enief happiness. 

With a story-book tin ber hands, and 
seated on her favorite old sofain the sehool- 
roo, she could defy all the loose boots aud 
long-fingeréd gioves in the world ; or she 
could trail her shabby robes across the 
school-room boards, and with imagination’s 
magic wand transforin thei into riehest 
velvet decked with the jewels of Aladdin's 
cave. 

The Colonel smoked his pipe here in the 
evenings, and chatted with Dolores, 

She never tired of his stories, and loved 
to fill his pipe with her deft little fingers. 

She too had her little bistories to relate of 
the time when she and her father had lived 
in Belgium. 

She told him how very poor they were, 
and how glad she was when she learned to 
take lace, as it enabled her to procuro 
inany comforts tor her father, 

To all of which the Colonel listened with 
never-failing interest, nodding his approval 
between the pufts of sinohe. 

“Could you earn much, Dolly?” 
asked, when the recital was finished, 

“Not mnuch—only a tew cents every day ; 
but it was something.’’ 

“You are wonderiully like your father, 
Dolly. 

“Hoe was a fine nan, my dear, 

“It was those wretched debts that drove 
him froin Enyland,” the Colonel said sad- 


he 


y: 
" “Dolly, never get into debt, my dear ; it 
isa anillstone round one’s neck, which 
grows heavier till it crushes one, 

“Ah, well, it isa sad subject fora young 
thing like you; so we'll think of some- 
thing better. 

What do you siv to going down to Epsom 
fora day ortwo this week?" he added, 
say ‘Thursday, wind and 
weather permitting ? 

“Steady, Doll,’ steady !'’—as Dolores 
sprang up and kissed hin vehemently. 


“Whatadarling you are, uncle! I ag 
longing to go.” 
7 * * * . * 
The drawing-room was a large well-fur- 


ished apartinent, or rather hud been well- 
furnished, for the furniture was worn in 
many places, and, allhougiithe rents and 
frays in the handseime brocade were skill- 
fully coneealed, it was evident to a casual 
observer that it had scen its best days. 

Neur toa window whieh coumunanded a 
yood View of the street a young lady was 
seated, working ut an enibroidery-trame, 

She was richly dressed in dark silk, aud 
wore a handsome chain round her neek ;: 
her golden hair was arranged in close plaits 
rouud her sinall, well-shaped. 

As «carriage drove up and a knock re- 
sounded through the house, she rose and 
the window, displaying in the 
well-formed figure and 
graceful bearing, Which, together with her 
fine noun somewhat baugbty features, 
betrayed untuistakably the aristocrat. 

She was Colonel Wynne’s eldest daugh- 


} ter. 


that the carpet-bay the girl had lent thein | 
had been forgotten. 

She bad gone away without it, and the 
porter had placed it in the carriage with 


their luggage. 

As it had no address, and was secured 
only by a strap, they opened it,to ascertain, 
if possible, the owners naine. 

A shabby black dress, a pair of worn lit- 
tle slippers, a pair of soiled gloves, and a 
change of .inen much the worse for wear — 
that wasall it contained. There was no 
name, no address of any kind. 

Poor little Cinderella! 

* * * * * * . 

The Wynnes belonged to that unhappy 
class of society Whose means are inadequate 
w their pretentions. 

Colonel Wynne was a good, kind-hearted 
nan, Whose greatest fauit was that he al- 
lowed himself to be ruled by his wife 
against his better Judginent. 

The quiet old tnan was miserable beneath 
the load of his shain magnificence, tor he 
saw the shadow of debt yrowing 
the months passed on, while he yet lacked 
resolution to put an end tose unpleasant a 
state of affairs. 

There were points on which his wile had 
been forced to yield. 


One of these was the adoption of his or 
phan niece Dolores, the only child 
ments, Ali y nta (s 
petime Lise mie p would entali w 


brought to bear upon the question. 

The Colonel for once stoctly maintained 
his position. . 

Dolores wus young, he said, and her dress 
at least need not be expensive ; ber cousins’ 
clothes would do for her, with alterations, 


j as well av other things they did not need 





darker as | 


The foottvan entered aud announced Mrs, 
Featherstone, 

Miss Wyune greeted her visitor cordial- 
ly. 

“liow good of you to come to me so 
early ! 

“fT aus all alone. 

“Matmnoia and Annie have gone out shop- 
ping. 

“T detest shopping, and declined to ac- 
coumpany thems.” 

“LT am fortunate at finding you at home,” 
answered Mrs. Featherstone, in a languid 
voice, opening her fan; “Lam going into 
the country, to Casterton, on Saturday.’ 

“So soon! eried Miss Wynune,surprised. 
“I thoughtit was quite settled you were to 
leave next week ?’ 

“So it was; but my brother writes to say P 
I tiust be there sooner, 

“Men are so wretchedly helpless, my 
dear, when there is anything on hand ; and 
these races always eucail a round of gaiety. 
] have come to-day to beg @ great favor of 
Dolores, tay dear Matilda. 

“1 tore that luce shawlof mine yesterday, 
and IT positively don’t know how to get it 
repaired by Saturday. 

“Tain in a state or atwolute despair, for I 
set iny heart ou Weartius it at the races. 

“Tam really ashamed tu usk ; but de you 
think that Dolores would mund doing it for 
me ? 

“She repaired vour mother’s so cleverly, 
much better than thuse professional mend- 
ers.”’ 

“She can do it quite well,"’ said 
Wynne; “but she is not always 
You can ask her however” 
spoke. 

“Send Miss Dolores here shie saiitothe 


Matiida 
obliging. 


ringing us she 


Mery 


wv 


4OeCc tS ler uw" 
. f happy, childish expression 
ne, giving placeto a shrinking 
mn: Duithe large brown eyes 


and gentle as ever. 


re 


wus 
hesita 
werw SOIL 


“kK 


She was very fair to look upon, dm 4auco 
tle change nad passed over i ant as 
no lounger a child. 
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She came forward, a nervous embarrass 
ment io ber manuer,as though uncertain 
of her receptin. 

In her timid ywreetinga degree of awk- 
Ward ness was 4is) tiatiiiowt. 

“Mra, Featherstone wishes vou to mend 
a lace shawl for ber,” said ber o-usin. 

“Could you do it this week 7" 

“le it much torn?” sue asked tinsidly. 

“Will vou kindly ring. Matiida? 

“] orought it with mein the carriage in 
order to lose mn tine.” 

The shawl was brought in and a formida 
ble rent displayed. 

Dolores looked at it in dismay. 

“1t will take a long Vine to do; the lace 
is very fine."’ 

“My dear child, I most positively bave it 
by Friday, fur I ain yoing ints tue country 
un Saturday. 

“You will do it, likea dear good girl, 
won't you?” 

*“Indeed—indeed I ecan't,”” «tid Dolores 
hurriediy, alimomt tearfully, a8 she resmieus- 
ered ber uncie’# promise |) take ber to 
Epon. 

“No one could, unless ticy 
tron morning te night.” 

“Lam sorry to bave troubled you then,’ 
said Mra. Featherstone stitily. 

“lL had ao idea you would wave found it 
© troublesome a task.” 

Matilda Wynne looked extreimely an- 
noved, and remarked that Dolores eonid 
niways fod tine for reading, aud thatit 
was only when she was required to dua 
kind action that titne was her excuse. 

“It you had ever made lace as fine 
tuat, you would know bow jong it Lakes,’ 


worked 


ssid Dolores, her eyes filling witli tears. 
“know nothing of lace-twaking, it is 
true,” maid Mrs. Featnerstone, with an of- 


iended air, rising as she spoke, ‘and there- 
loream nojudyze of the thine it Lakes to 


repa fT @ COmparalively Siusall rei. 


She wasnt «a tad hearted woman, but 
her disappoiutinentinelined her to be urf- 
Just. 


As soon asthe door closed behind her, 
Matilda Wynne'’s anywer broke out. 

“J never knew any one so Ill-na- 
tured. 

“| believe vou do these things on pur- 
pome, Dolores.” 

“Wiatthinus? asked Dolores, bewil- 
dered by her coustu’s anger. 

“W bat things!" repeated Matilda seorn- 
fully. 

“As though you did not 
stand. 

“Hiow can you pretend ignorance, when 
you know periectiv weil tliat Annie and I 
are dying to yo tothe Casterten ball, and 
that we depended on Mra. Featherstone for 
our tnvitations ? 

“She istoo angry now, thanks to you 
to take any trouble about it.’ 

“P did not Know,’ Dotores answered in- 
dizgnantiv. 

“You never told me,” 

“Youdid know,” rejoined the other an- 
yrily. 

“And it all comes to this—if you aon't do 
that borrid shawl, we shant po to Caster- 
ton" 

Matilda Wynne left the room  ab- 
ruptiy. 

Dolores was hart and angry at her cou- 
sin'’s injustice, and litthe disposed to give 
up the bappy visit she bad looked forward 
to so bony. 

There was a struggle in her mind, which 
lasted however only a few tinutes, and 
then Dolores bravely resolved to ake her 
little sacrifice. 

She ran up-stairs, and speedily donning 
her bonnet and mantle, walked across the 
square to Mrs. Featherstone’s residence. 

That lady had just returned, 

She looked surprised when Dolores en- 
tered. 

*“j came to say,”’ began Dolores, criin- 
soning as shespoeke; that I will do my 
very best to finish the shawl. 

“J am afraid Tecan‘t promise it in time; 
but I will try to vet it done.” 

* Does it really take so long?’ 
Featherstone good-naturedly. 

‘1T wish I could give you more time. 

“You seemed to think it quite impossible 
a@ little while age.” 

The biush deepened == on 
cheeks. 

“IT did think so, because uncle promised 
to take ime inte the country this week. 

“I have thought since I could go some 
Other time,”* 

“Your are a dear little thing !"’ said Mrs. 
Featherstone warily. 

TL usust try to make up for your disap- 
pointinent. 

“Oh, i have thought of a plan! 

“Would you like to goduwn with ine to 
Cascerton ? 

“It would give you pleuty of time to fin- 
ish the shawl. 

“You are such a quiet litthe thing, I ain 
sure you ceuld amuse yoursell at the 
Manor.”’ 


under- 


said Mrs. 


Dolores's 


“[ should very much like to go," an- | 


swered Dolores, her face Urizhbtening. 

“You see,’ continued Mra. Featherstone 
meditatively, “your aunt and cousins wall 
be coming down ina week or so, aud you 
could easily retura with tiem. 

“In the meantime my likie niece Mau- 
die will ba delighted to have a compan- 
jon.*’ 

Dolores’s happy thanks tonched = the 


acifieh woman who was taking ber to Cas 
turton principally Ww gratily her 
snsitVv. 
You forget, my dear, the obliga is 
on my sida, 
“We must not however conclude you are 


going until we obtain your aunts T 
sent.” 

Dolores walked bhoine abhappy girl, tor 
she litle duubted Mrs. Featherstuties 


med trip. 


Dolores accompanied Mra. Featherstone 
to Casterton upon one condaitiun—sbhe was 
not to join in a ty of the gaieties. 

| A series of balls, pic-nics, and other 
awusemnenuts wastotake piace during the 
races. 

These were to be succeeded by others on 
there turn of the young Ear: of Casterton, 
whe coning Of age, & was expected, would 
be celetrated with asual eclat, 

Mre. Wynne declared she could make no 
addith-nus to Dolores’s wardrobe, and strict- 
iv eujoined the yoang girl to keep out of 
sigotol the o.ests at the Manor, and spend 
ber tine chiefly in the nursery with Maud 
—wihiel sie id. 

The siiaw! Ueing duly finished for the 
great lady, Do lores’s time was entirely at 
herown disjosal, aud she determined to 
spend the rest of the day with little Maudie 
in Casterton woods—tor every one was 


on of winning ber aunt's approval for 
prop 
| * 


away at the races, and the Manor was very | 


Ss rillary. 

Nurse, baving nade up a basket of sand- 
wiches and other eatables dear to Maudie's 
heart, the two girls set out tor the 
VWornus, 

“| wonder,’ remarked Maudie, “if we 
shali weet Lady Blanche ; she is very often 
itn the wrenis.”” 

“Lady Blanche! 

“Wise ts sie ?”’ 

“Lady Bianechbe Casterton, to be sure,the 
young Earls tether,’’ answered Maud, 
Lossiny back her curls, and raising a pair of 
arch) grav eves to toe otber s lace. 

“Sle isa yvreat friend of wine. 

On, dear, ves!’ continued Maud, with 
4) aif Of superiority. 

“l an a yreat favorite at the Castie. 

“| rewmemver the wicked old ijord very 
weil. 

“Mv tnaintna was alive then.” 

“Wis was be?” inquires Dolores. 

“Why, old Lord Casterton! 

“Have you not beard of bit? 

“He was a dreadtul miser,”’ said Maud, 
With Sole wn euiplasis. 

“Was le?” 

“Yes,"’ answered Maud. 

“He was very wicked, and would not al- 


low bis nephew, the present Earl, wo have | 


even a penny. 

“Nurse told ie so. 

“But he is dead, and his nephew bas it 
all now. 

“[ auso glad, for Lord Casterton is 


nice, 


“He brought mea box of bonbons trom ' 


Paris tor iy bvirtuday—I was nine last 
birthday, vou know. 

“tle is not a miser’’—with emphasis. 

“TP should bike to dive in the Castle,’ said 
Dolores, a8 they paused to look at the beau- 
Hiuliv-kept grounds. 

“How lovely those trees are! 

“And the deers, what gentle crea- 
tures! 

“Yes, it is nice to be rich’—with a 
sipeh. 


“Oh, yes, | dare say !""said Maud iupe- | 


tientiy. 

“But do let us get on. 

“Tsee thut park every day, you know, 
and Tuatired of it. Do let us go tothe 
Woods.” 


i 
Tie woods reached, Maud and Dolores | 


spentthe jong happy bours roaming be- 
heath tue wide-spreading trees, or search- 


ing for lerus, or cuasing butterflies,or gath- | 


ering wild-tlowers. 
No pic-nic dainty could have been more 
enjoyed loan nurse's sandwiches, eaten 


beside a clear running brook under tbe | 


shade ofa willow. 

hie two girls were returning home laden 
With spolls, when they passed a pon y-chase 
Griven by a lady. 

Maud ran towards it. 

“Lady Blanche, Lady Blanche !”’ 

The chase stopped. 

“What awild litthe girl!’ said Lady 
Bianche, laughing, as she stooped to kiss 
tue heated little face. 

“What is nu, dear?’’ 

“LT have brought you a fern,” 
Maud —*‘the very kind you wanted. 

“See !’’—yiving her one of the rare spe- 
cies froin ber basket. 

“Thank you, dear. 

“Won't you introduce me to your 
friewd ?°’—siniling at Dolores’s shy, blush- 
inw face. 

**Miss Dolores Wynne," said Maud, in 
her sedatest inanner—*Lady Biancohe Cas- 
terton.”” 

“You must be Arthur Wynne'’s daugh- 
ter,’ remarked Lady Blanche presently, 
after some Conversation had passed between 
them. 

“Jt mustbe so, the resemblance is so 
Striking. . 

| kuew your father well,’’ she contin- 
ved, on hearing Dolores’s reply. 

“He was one of the dear triends of my 
youth. 

‘It is so many years since I saw him; I 


panted 


, ain afraid tosay bow :many’’—w.th a charim- 


ing sinile, 


“It is only when we count them that we ! 


know how Jast the years can fly. 

‘You wuiust come and see me,dear— Maud 
will bring you; and I hope to see you both 
soon.” 

Alter tnore conversation, thev parted,and 
the girls returned hone. 


A iew days later Lady Blanche called xt 

Mauer, and considerably astonished 

Mrs. Featherston her wariw adiira- 
ot **iit , D iore& 


“Ol. ves,” answered Mra, k eatherstone, 
with indifference, ‘‘she seeins nice in soine 
respects, i 

“But she 18 excessively childisb, and 
rather silly, I think. 

“Her aunt was in despalrover ber want 


of common sense when she first came to 
ber. 

| #Bnt she is considerably improved since 
then. 

‘Living abroad hasa tendency to—to 


“To keep girls siinple and unassuming 


in many " supplied Lady 
Blanche. 

“I agree with yuu that itis often the 
case. 


“But I cannot see that it applies particu- 
lariv to Miss Wynne, 

“fn what respects do you find her 
silly ?" 

“In many ways,” replied Mrs. Feather- 
sume. 

«Por instance, when she first arrived,sbe 
actually lost her + A tt eee 
stupidity tor a girl of her age! 

“Itappears she was siu.ple enough to 
lend her corpet-vag to some ten at 4 Sta 
tion, who doubtless stole it.” ; 

“Were no inquiries made?” asked Lady 
Blanche, siniliug. 

“Of course. 

**But some injudicious triend had given 
ber a book of fatry-tales on the moruing of 
ber departure, aud I dare say she thought 
of n thing else, 

“Atall events, she could not remember 
the name of the statiun where the ba, bad 
been left. 

*“Tuere was also sowe confusion with re- 
gard to her train. 

“Sne was carried ina wrong direction, 
and reached home quite ill frou fatigue and 
frizitt, very late at night. 

“You may imagine bow angry, Mrs. 
Wryaone was—for they are notorivusiy poor; 
and you tuay be sure litthke Dolores did nut 
bear tue last of that adventure fura loug- 
Cline. 


Lady Blanche said very little moreaboat | 


Dolores ; but a few davs later there arrived 
a Special iuvitation fur ber to the Casterton 
bail. 
Mrs. Featherstone put it aside to await 
| Mrs. Wynne’s arrival and decision. 

Dolores and Maud spent many pleasant 
afternvoous at tie Castile. 

Lady Biancbe was charmed with Miss 
Wynne, wnose gentle nature expanded be- 
ueath affection as a rose beneath the warin 
rays of the suininer sun. 

With Lady Blanche and Maud she was 
' another creature, a8 sweet, gay, and joyous 
as a bird set free from the cage inst the 
bars of which it bad wildly en its 
wings, 
| Only too soon the week passed away,and 
| with it many of Dolores’s pleasures. 

Mrs. Wyune and her ddugiters arrived 
j} atthe Manor, and her waiks were pro- 
| hibited. 

Worst of all was her velusal to allow 
Dolores to accept the invitatiuns to the Cas- 
terton ball. 

It was of no use going to the expense of 
a third dress — which woreover, Mrs. 


Wynne declared, it was impossible to get | 


inade in tine, even were she inclined to 
muutenance such neediess extrava- 
ance. 

The tnatter thus settled, there was noth- 
ing for it but for Dolores to bear her disap- 
| polntinent as best ste coula. 

Maudie's indignation kuew no bounds. 

and, whén Dolores retused to listen to the 

|; expressions of ber anger against Mrs, 

Wynne, she took her troubles to tiie Cas- 

tle, and eonfided in Lady Blanche, whose 

sympathy Maud knew would be eutirely 
with Dolores. 

“Your uncle is coming down,and he will 


| make her let you yo,”’ said Maud hopelully, | 


when all else fatied. ® 

Dolores shook her head. 

“It would be of no use, for I have no 
| dress.”’ 

The eventful 
lenyth. 

Dolores’s clever little fingers were in re- 
quest every where. 

Matilda Wynne was seated before the 
glass. 

The tnaid was dressing ber hair. 

*Dolly,”’ implored Aunie, **it 1s balf-past 
pine. 

**Do come and uncurl my bair. 

*]T shall never be dressed, tor Matilda’s 
hair takes ayes to do.”’ 
| Delores put down the flowers she was ar- 
ranging, and caine lo ber cousin's assist- 

ance. 
| Deftly she released the long glossy curls, 
so like her own, fromthe papers, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange them ina simple style 
which well became Annie Wynne's 
piquant beauty. 

You are a dear,” said Annie, surveying 
herself in the glass when the operation 
was concluded, *‘and 1 do wish you were 
coming with us. : 

“Are you not awfully disappointed ? 

“You dress bair so nicely, Dolly; you 
shall alwaye do mine when I go vut.” 

“You would not enjoy the bail if you 
did come,”’ put in Matilda, viewing ‘her 
profile with the aid of a hand-glass, 

“You can’t dance, and a ball is stupid for 
wallflowers.”’ 

“I can dance,"’ Dolores quickly re 
plied. 

“I ased to dance in the Linden gardens, 
before papa died.”’ 

“We don't have that kind of dancing 
here,”’ said Matilda carelessiyv. 

“Do make haste with tuose flowers; 
they'll never be ready.”’ 

They were dressed at last; and, with 
their soft white cloaks on their arins, thev 
descended. : 

A few isinutes later they were driving to 
Casterton Custle. ; 

Dolores stuod at the window of the dress- 
ing-rooin, watching the departing carriage 
till the faint twipkling lights were out of 
sight, and then Bat down in an easy-chair 
j Close to the fireplace. 


night came round at 


| She telt 

very solitary. 

| “ear Teg 

| was nv use i ot 

| pointment, however. © "*F imp. 

So, bravely wiping away the drops 

glistened on her ! ber 

round her, and, tucki 

ish fashion, opened her favorite book 

fairy-talee - * 
“it is just like Cinderella,” she inurmer. 

ed, with a wistful sinile through 

tears. ber 
a ~y + never come to me. 
“Iw could gv to-night— Wish 

a kind godmuvther.”’ . see 
A knock atthe door distu 

cies. Maudie's nurse —, —— 
“A parcel for you, Miss Dolores,” 
“A parcel tor me!" cried Do’ 

ing to ber teet, her eyes i he. 

siuazeinent as— woader * af gh TO . 

they rested on ber own long-lost carpe, 


' 


There was no inistake ; she recognized 
at once. rm 8 
She remembered its contents perfect! 
the shabby dress, the worn sles, the ar 

gloves. 

w here could it have buen hidven all this 
time ? 

“It'sto be opened iumediately,” aig 
nurse, with a perfectly conscious sinile, 

The leather straps were soon un 
and Dolores touk out the Landsomest pay. 
dress she had ever seen. 

She stared in stupetied amazement at the 
glistening folds of white satin bal! hiddeg 
beneath costly lace. 

“There is some tnistake—tlis is not for 
} me!’ 
| ‘It is for you, sure enough,” replied 
| nurse, with the same imerry sinile, whieh 
would bave told a more suspicious observer 
that the surprise she inanifested wasaqg 
genuine. 

“And there's more to come, miss.” 

There was inore. 

A conplete set of declicat? linen, litte 
white gloves, silk stockings, a chart 
fan, a lace baudkercbief—notbing bad Leen 
forgotten. 

At the bottom ofall lay a folded paper, 
coutaining these words— 


*“Attbe touch of the fairy’s wand Cin- 
derella’s old clothes unde: went a marvel- 
Jous transforination. Obedient to her 
nother’s coummand, she arrayed herself for 
the ball.”’ 


Did anything so delighthlly bewildering 
ever happen before ? 

“If you please, iniss, the carriage is wait- 
ing to take you to the ball,”’ said nurse, a 
sisting Dolores in her toilette. 

“Ain I asleep or awake ? 

“Is it a real carriage, do vou think,nuive, 
or will it turn into a pumpkin ?”’ 

“Pumpkin! 

‘Lor,’’ commented nurse, “it ain't pe 
pumpkin. 

“It's a carriage, sure enough! 
| ‘Let me do. your hair, miss — it's 
lute.”’ 

The brown curls required little arrange 
ment. 

T..e silk stockings were on, when— 

“I have no shoes!" cried Dolores. 

*T can't go in these old ones.” 

“I will look agaio in the bag,” said 
nurse. 
| She found them inthe pocket by them- 
| selves—tbe daintiest of satin shoes—aod 
| they fitted beautifully. 
| Dolores kissed them in a rapture of de 
light. 

e My dear fairy godmother, how dearly! 
love you!” 

Her twilette was speedi!y completed. 

The glass reflected a lovely vision as she 
stood before it while nurse fastened a bunch 
of droping rose-buds in ber hair. 

It ail seemed like a delicious dream, and 
she did not quite wake to its reality unt 
Lady Blanche imet her in the hall of the 
Castile. 

“You have not been long,dear,” she said, 
kissing Dolores’s glowing tace. 

“Did you expect me? 

“Did you pom) ue these things?” ssked 
Dolores. 

Lady Blanche laughed. 

“Your father never wid you that I was 
your godinother. : 

“Contess that I am as good as Ciaderel- 
la’s.’’ 

Dolores’s rep!y was unintelligible be 
tween her kisses. 

“I have another surprise for yo 
child. 

“Lyon, come here.” 

A. fair-haired young man came fr 
ward, 

Was it really the Lyon she had seen # 
Revel woud Junction ? 

The doubt lasted only a moment; it ¥# 
dispelled as soon as he spoke. 

**Let me introduce my son. m 

“Lord Casterton—Miss Dolores Wynne 

“So you are really Cinderella?’ an 

“Yes, she answered, laugbing; 

0———"* 
. She blushed. ~ 2 

“I aim the prince to-night,” be said, mer 
rily, “80 you must let me bave the pleasure 
of the next dance.”’ 

“Tell me when the clock strikes twel¥é 
for I must run away then,” she said,as the) 
entered the drawing-room. “h 

“Your godmother is nore generous, ™ 
replied. 

‘You are not going away at all. ; 

“She has ceovalted on your aont ety 
you to pay usa long visit; so you see the 
is no chance of your leaving your slipp* 
behind, Cinderella.”’ 

“They are too pretty. I shall take better 
care of inine.”’ 

“If you knew how hard it was 6% 
{| them sunali enough !”’ 
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The waltz had commenced; so he placed 
bis arm round her waist, and, as she danc- 
ed, sue met Matilda’sand Annie's amazed 


But better than all was the smile on ber 
uncle's lace us he watched her delight. 
® * * * * ry © 


A tew months later there was a gay wed- 
ding at Casterton, lor Mrs. Featherstone 
bad insisted on Dolores being married from 
the Manor. 

She declares to this da) that the match 
was entirely of her inaking. . 

The tall guardsinan who officisated as 
“best nan” was Bertie Trevor, Lord Cas- 
terton’s half-brother; he devoted biinselt 
entirely to Maudie, who was the tiniest and 
most tairy-lke of bridesmaids, 

In the depths of a certain drawer contain- 
ing mementoes of the past the young 
Countess of Casterton always treasured a 
pair of old satin slippers very frayed and 
soiled, Lut valuable to her beyond any 
others in the world. 

Tney were her husband's first gift. 

——- C iO TSS 

CouRTSHIP IN MExiIco.—Courting from 
all accounts, is a pretty tough job in 
Mexico. 

The young inan is first supposed to meet 
the young ludy on the plaza. 

They never speak, but they always p,aze 
at each other as tauey pass, 

When the lady does not make her ap- 
pearance on the plaza, the young man will 
repair to the street fronting the house and 
walk up and down 1n front of it for several | 
hours. | 

He will always gaze earnestly at the win- 
dow as he passes, 

The young lady and her female friends 
are inside, and she will return lus glance. 

After ten o’clock the young mau will go 
hone. 

This performance is continued for a cou- 
ple of months, and at lastthe young man 
will knock boldly at the door and ask for 
the lady of the house. 

He will tell her that her daughter is an 
angel from the Paradise valley of heaven; 
that she is beautiful beyond coimpare; that 
she is vetter than she is beautiful; that he 
is wil-ily in love with her, and that lite Las 
no possible interest for bim unless he can 
win her. , 

He will then tell of his prospects in life, 
what he is possessed of and hupes to be 
possessed of, : 

If this latter part is satisfactory to the 
inainina she will co:nmiserate with bi:n, 
tell bin that she has noticed bis attention 
to her daughter, and finally conclude by 
inviting him to the inner circle and intro- 
ducing him to the young lady in the pre- 
sence of the assembled family. 

The grandina (if there is a grandima in 
the tamily) will sit between the young 
people and witness their coving. 

All the rest ofthe family reinain in the 
root also, unless they are otherwise en- 
gaged, but under no circuinstances must 
the young people be left alone for a 
second. 

This, you will admit, is pretty tough, bat 
that is not half whatthe young inust suffer 
before the padre closes the bargain and 
gives him proprietary interest in his lady- 
luve. 

If perchance the young lady has a pair of 
big brotuers—and such is yenerally the 
case—tlie unfortunate swain is expected to 
treut them to mescal and cigarettes every 
tiine they meet. 

If a circus or a theatre company visit the 
town it-is the prerogative of the young lady 
to ask all her fteinale relatives to accouipany 
her tothe show, and the young man, of 
ene is expected and required to toot the 

vi. 

But the worst part for the lovesick young 
nan reinains to be toid. 

He cannot walk by the side of his 
afianced on the way toor from the thea- 
tre, 

She will start off ahead in company with 
soine feinale friend, while the young man 
will bring up the rearon the arm of his 
grandmaiina or some equally venerable 
daine, 

This is the recognized and inviolable cus- 
tom of the country, and while it exists the 
Awerican young wan will not be a sucial 
success in Mexico. 

He cannot stand the racket. 

If the young couple are very spoony they 
can be inarried in six months, though well 
regulated society deuiands atwelve months’ 
courtship. 

—_— ———2 © -_>_—_—_——"_ 

HANDSOME giris do not need one orua- 
ments. The peaoock and the ostrich show 
that the ugliest birds wear the finest 
mae a and they must do it to be no- 

1 ° 
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' proper relations with the work he had to 


| sheets like cardboard, is now make in Ger- 


Scientific and Useful. | 


WATERPROOFING.—Oil of white birch 
bark dissolved in alcohol when applied to 
labrics renders them waterproof and pre- 
serves them from the attacks of insects | 
without in any way ser‘ously impairing 
the appearance or the pliability of the ma- | 
terial. 

Woop-Stoxr.—A inethod of coating the 
suriace of woud so as t render it as hard as 
stone has come into vogue in Germany. | 
The composition isa forty parts of chalk, 
fifty of resin, and four of linseed oil, melted 
together, then adding one part of copper, 
and finally one of suipburic acid. It is ap- 
plied hot with a brush. : 

Goop MuCcILAGE.—The Journal of Phar- 
macy giver the tollowing recipe for a wu- 
cilage which will unite wood, porcelain, or 
glass; To eightand one half ounces of a 
strony solution of gum-arabic add twenty 
grains of asolution of sulphate of alumina 
dissulved in two-thirds of an- ouuce of 
water. 

BLacK WALNUT.—An excellent stain for 
giving light-colored wood the appearance of 
black-walnut may be made and applied as 
follows: Take Brunswick black, thin it 
down with turpentine until it is about the 





— 





right tone and color, and then add about 
one-twentieth its bulk of varnish. This 
mixture, it is said, will dry hard and take 
variish well. 

Fish as Foop.—Sir Henry Thompson, 
the London surgeon, recognizes in fish a 
combination of all the elesmmeuts of food that 


| the human body requires in almost every 


phase of life, nore especially by those whw 
lollow sedentarv employment. .To women 
he considers fish to be an invaluable article 
of diet, but he scouts as a coimplete fallacy 
the notion that fish-eating increases the 
brain power. “Tue only action fish had on 
the brain was to put man's body into 


do.”’ 

LEATHER-WASTE. — Artificial leather 
made of leatuer-waste mixed with tive to 
ten percent. of sinew, and pressed into 


a 





many. Thetwo materials are separately 
prepared—the leather pieces washed, cut, 
and boiled in aikaline lye, torn, neutralized | 
with sulpburie acid and water, then freed | 
from the acid by Wasiiing. The sinews are 
similarly treated, but steamed in an acid 
bath until they become iike glue. These 
inaterials are then mixed, pressed into 
sheets, noistened on both sides with con- 
centrated soiuuonof aiuin, and the upper 
surlace is tinally treated with a thin coat of 





solution of cavutchouc in carbon bisulphide | 


to increase its resemblance to leather. 


Farm and arden. 


' ‘TreES.—Fruit men all suv the best way 


to treat trees infested with borers is to re- 
move the earth about the base of the trunk. 
Fill up the bollow after freezing weather is 
well under way. 

Woop ASHES.—The value of wood ashes 
asa fertilizer is too little appreciated. They 
contain in varving proportions, what is valu- 
able for orchards in bearing, having an as 
yet unexplained effect in perfecting the 
iruit. It is better to give a light dressing of 
any potash manure every year than to give 
large doses at any one time, 


KIcKING HorsEs.—Here isa very siinple 
method by which a kicking borse can be 
shod. It consists in connecting theantnal’s 
head and tail by ineans of a rope fastened ot 
the tail and then to the bit, and then drawn 
tightly enough to incline bis head Ww one 
side. This, itis claimed, makes it abso- 
lutely inimpossible for a borse to kick on the 
side of the rope. 

WATER FOR SHEEP.—Sheep often go a 
long time without drinking, especially if 


| in a pretty good pasture, and the dews are 


80 heavy that they can fill up with wet grass | 


in the morning 
drink water is as necessary to their health 
and coinfort as to that of any other animals. 
Therelore, keep a supply of pure water in 
the sheep pastures as much asin any other 
and if the sheep do not drink froin it, give 
them a little oalt once a week, They should 
have salt as often 48 once a week under any 
circumstances, 


CoRN-SEED.--That the grains from the 


but when they do want to | 


THE STATES NAMED. 





in the imagination of the author of u 
Spanish romance, **Les Serzus de Es- 
plandian.”’ Here the “Island of Calitornia 
where great abundance of gold snd precious 
stones is found,"’ was described. 

The name was probably given te the ter- 
ritory now embraced in this stue by some 
of the Spaniards with Cortez, who, no 
doubt, read this sensational romance. 

Oregon was a naine formerly given to an 
imaginary river of the west. 

Carver, an Ainerican traveler, mentions 
it in 17630 

In describing the river he evidently con- 
founded it with the Missouri, but the naine 
was finally applied to the present state of 
that naine. 

New Hampshire was named from Hamp- 
shire county, of England, by John Mason, 
ofthe Plymouth company, to whom the 
territory was originally granted by the | 
English government. 

he state of Massuchuse(ts was 
from the bay of that name. 

The origin o! the word Massachusetts is 
from the [ndian word “nmiassa,"’ great, 
“wadebuash,”’ mountains or hills, and the 
suflix *‘et,’’ meaning at or near. 

There are many conflicting opinions con- 
cerning the origin of the name Rhode Is- 
land. 

Soine believe it to bave been named from 
the Isle of Rhodes ; others troin the Dutch, 
Roode Esiandt, signitying Ked Isiand. 

It might also have been cailed Road Is- 
land or Roadstead Island, being near the 
harbor, 

Connecticut, spelled in an Indian dialect, 
Quin-neh-tuk-qut, signifying “laud on a 
lony-tidal-river.”’ 

a New York 1s named from 
York, the original grantee. 

In the charter he was given all tife lands 
“from the weat side ofthe Connecticut river 
to the east side of the Delaware Bay.” 

The territory ot New Jersey was given by 
royal charter to Sir (seorge Carteret and 
Lord Berkeley. 

Carteret, in England's yreat civil war, 
had bravely defenéed the Isle of Jersey, in 
the British channel, and his new posses. 
sions in Ainerica were named in counuern- 
oration of this Lact. 

Pennsy] vania was founded by Wu. Penn, 
and it was the only state named from its 
founder. 

The suffix “sylvania,” signifies ‘forest 
land,” is descriptive of the general charac- 
ter of the country. 

Three counties lying southeast of Penn- 
sylvania were tormerty territories of that 
state. In 170i they were granted a churter, 
and Delaware, named alter Lord De La 
War, who first explored the bay into whieu 
the river empties, 

Maryland was named trom Queen Henri 
etta Maria. [mn the ehurter the maine in 
Latin, was Terra Marie, ieaning land of 
Mary, or Mary's lard. 

Virginia was called jn) bhonor ot 
Elizabeth, who was known as the 
Queen. 

The territory of the Carolinas was granted 
to the French settlers in 1662, aud naimed 
alter Charles 1. of France. 

King George II. of England, was the 
sponsor for the seuthern state of Georyia, 





named 


the Duke of 


Queen 
Virgin 


Tne name of Maine was yiven w that 
wtate descriptively, since in the original 
charter it was considered “the Mayne Land 


ot New England,’ 
Vermont was also a descriptive name 


being formed from two Fienech words 
“verd” and “mont,” meaning green meun- 
tains. 


Kentucky is from Kentuckee, an Indian 
Shawnoese word, siguifying ‘the hed ofa 
river,” or “long river.” 


Mississippi is frou the Judian Meesysee- | 


dee, meaning notthe “lather of waters,” 
but “the great water.’’ 

Colorado is nained forthe Rio Colorado 
river. The name is of Spanish origin, and 
means “ruddy” or “red,” referring tv the 


color of the water of that river. 


Tennessee is supposed to bave been 
named frou, Tenas see,one of the ehiel 
villages of the Cherokee Indians, which 


was iocated on the banks of the Teunesses 
river. 

The nameot Minnesota is from the Indian 
Minis tah, ineaning ‘colored water.”’ 


The state of Nevada is from the Sierra 


| Nevada iwountains, which in turn are said 


tip ends of ears of corti produced the better | 
yield in comparison with those from the | 


butt and centre led Dr. Sturtevant to inves- 
tigate further in order t» discover a reason. 
His explanation is that the well-forimed 
grains on the tipsofthe ears had a tuller 
chance for development in the normal 





A Dangerous Enemy. 

We cannot too earnestly urge the neces- 
sity of using the new Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., 
Philadelphia in the very coumencement 
of Pulmonary trouble and before the dis- 
ease has made any serious inroads upon the 
system and reduced its power to contend 
with so dangerous an enemy. Too many ol 
the cases which come to them are of long 
standing, and the chances for a radical and 


perinanent cure just so far remote. That 
their Treatment benefits or cures #0 larze a 
Dr DOrtion of these cases is ote aX a 
eur prise 10 theinse: ves as to tueir pe 


f your cough is becoming troublesom: 

you are beginuing toclose flesh «an 
strength, and have night-sweats, don’t wait 
& day before sending to Drs Starkey & 
Palen for such docuinents end reports of 
cases a8 will enable you to understand the 
nature and action of their new Treatment. 
Take your enemy in tine, and the chauces 
are all in favor of your disiodgiag hiw. 


| 


shape, as a grain of corn, if left with ample 


' room, swells on each side and assuinesa 


round form, which. is prevented in the cen- 

tre ofthe cob, where the grains are flat. 

Accordingly, the result seems to point to 

round grains frowm*any part ul the cob as the 

best forseeding. 

NITRATE OF Sopa.—The use of nitrate of 
soda asa’stimulant for grass land, and now 
extensively used for that purpose, was dis- 
red a few veark® ago Dy a singular acci- 
»r of paper 1s one of the New 
quantity of bags 

trate,and Spr 

ler thata & 

nif the parti Cu, 

4 "lh @ sf ll LoeMm. The 
cane, and a ré ng sunshine had 
dried the bags they were iaken to the vats 
and made into paper. Tv tie owner's sur- 
prise the ground from which they had Leen 
removed soon sent up & growth of grams 
which surpassed any beor bis neighbors 
had ever produced. 
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| of youth.’ 


to have been named from the Sierra Neva. | 


das of Grenada. 

Nebraska takes its name froin the Nebras- 
kariver. The name is of Ludian origin, 
weaning ‘shallow river.” 

Kansas is also named from ita principal 
river. 


A tribe of Indians, forinerly in that local- | 


ity, were known asthe Konsos or Kows, 
anc the state is probably named trom them. 

The origin of the name of the peninsular 
state of Florida is wid by bistorians as {«!- 
lows: “In 1512, Ponce de Leon sailed from 
France to the west in search: of the fountain 
He first saw land on ‘Easter 
Day,’ and on account of the richness an: 
quantity of flowers tound on the new 
sessions, be called it Florida.”’ 

Alabaina is named from an 


[~-= 


ancient In 


dian tribe of the M issiasi pp valley. I 
haine itself signifies **here we st 
sh tS maine 
“ 
W van te if ia 
means “something wrea 
lowa is nained, froiw ' 


naine, tue river frou the loway Indians. 


| Missoari was also named from a river. 
The word is from tbe Indian Min-he-siio- 


sliay, signifying “muddy water. 
The name isconsin is of French-indian 


, origin. 


| origin, “Mitcha,”’ great, and * 





' travel. 


| suygyest nothing thore elegant, 


Tapiets. 


It was formerly spelled Ouis-con-sin, 


| neaning “westwar< flowing.” 
Te name of California first originated | 


lllineis is derived trom the Delaware 


| Indian word “Jilin” or “Leni,” meaning 
| “real inen,”and the suf French termination 


*ois,*’ 

The natmne Michigan coines from the In- 
dian words ot Algonquin and Chippews 
” lake. 

L,ouisiana was called in honor of Louis 
XIV. ot France, and was former! ied 
4 - ona Freaoch pussessions in the 
valley. 

The word Arkansas is of Indian stock, 

A tribe of lndians, whe rebelled gh a 
arated from the Kanaas nation, were ce 
brated for the fine quality of their bows. 

From this tbey were called Arc of Bow 
Indains, and afterwards Arkansas. 

TT ee 


New Publications. 


We have received *“(juy Mannering”’ and 
“The Bride ot Lammermoor” being the 
latest issues of Peterson's Fifteen Cent Edi- 
tion of the works of the great novelist 
Scott. It is unnecessary to say anything ot 
their merit. Every tamily should have 
thein and this splendid opportantty of get- 
ting them in good reading form at the in- 
significan’ rate of 15 cents each. should be 
taken advantage of by all. Peterson & 
Bros. Phila, Pa. 

In view of the prospective coming of the 
jainous English actor Henry Irving to this 
country, the theatre loving and general 
reading public will welcome the book just 
issued entitled ‘Henry Irving,"’s short ac- 
count of his public life, with four illustra 
tions. It givesinavery interesting form 
his experiences «8 an actor and :uakes ver 
interesting reading. Published by W. 
Gottsherger, New York. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coutes, 

The “Meisterschait 8 in of Learnin 
Languages,"’ by Dr. Richard 8. Roseutha 
is asimpie and practical method of learn- 
ing, Spanish, French and German, pupils 
learn t> speak the very tirst lesson in 
long and connected sentences, Exact pro- 
nunciation given. Ten weeks’ study is said 
t» Le sufficient tor entire mastery of every- 
day and bus ness conversations, They are 
issued in numbers, Price, $5.00 for fifteen 
books and correction of exercises, Speci- 
men copy, 2> cents. Published by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston, Mass. Some of the lead- 
ing linguists and scholars of the day 
colninend this systewm as the best they have 
ever Bee. 





MAGAZINES. 

The frontispiece of the October Century-—- 
which concludes the twenty-sixth volume 
of the magazine—is a fine portrait of Lon 
fellow, which accompanies Edinund é 
Stedman's adinirable essay on the poet 
The leading illustrated articles of the num- 
ber are, Old New York and its Houses, Ly 
Richard Grant White; In tue Footsteps of 
Thackeray, by William H. Rideing: Out- 
door Industries of California, by H. H.; 
The Pupils ot Thomas Bewick, by Austin 
Dobson ; and Snipe Shooting, vy George 
Bird Grinnell. rot. (ieo, P. Fisher, of 
Yale, contributes a timely article entitled 
Martin Luther, after Four Handred Years. 
W. J. Stillinan’s Characteristics of London, 
and the paperot an anonymous Foreigner 
in Florence, are interesting sketches of 
The powerful anonymous vovel, 
The Bread-Winners, is continued, and Mr. 
Howells brit ys A Wotnan’s Reason to an 
eftective conclusion, Through Waterspout 
and ‘lyphoon, sa graphic story by 
James G. Wait. The poetry ts contributed 
by Koger Riordan, Miss Charlotte Fiske 

jutew, Edina Dale, Riehard A. Jackson and 

others, Some of the imost entertaining 
reading in the number will be found in the 
departinents—Top cs ot the Time; Open 
letters, and Brie-a- Brae. 

As we have frequently remarked we can 
or cheaper 


in the way of art pullications than the 
Mayazne of Art. Every nomber is 
grandly illustrated in the pertection of 


tuste and the reading imatter isof the highest 
interest. Atnony the illustrated articites of 
the October number are Giants at Play; 
The Certosa of David; Harly China; Cur- 
reut Art; Flowers and Flower Painters; 
Organ Causes; Rest in the Road: Greek 
Myths; The Country of Millet: ete.. ete. 
Tine yearly subseription is $3.50. Single 
nuinvers 35 cents, 

The Atnerican Journalist” is the title of 
a Monthly publication just issued in Stu 
It is intended to be a medium of 
nore direct intercourse among meubers of 
the newspaper profession. The initial 


| Duimber contains a ouuler of articles inter- 
_ esting topics, notes, pers nals, news, etc., 


with sketehes, and portraits of distinguish- 
ed journalists. $2.00 per vear. Publisued 
at 505 Chestnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 

To these who want a good magazine 
where a great deal is qumeraaned iu a cotn- 
paratively sinall space we would reecoin- 
inend Mrthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. 
]t always contains « great deal of the bighest 
value tw the housekeeper, as well as light 
and enterLuuing reading. 920 Walnut St 
Piiia. $2.00 per year. 





W HEN you visit or leave New York City 
Expressuge and Carriage 
at th wiomN Hore, 


~ buayyage 
GRAND | 

» (Centra Depot 
gant rooins Oitted up at a 
ars. Roos reduced 
Wand upwards per day. European 
Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railread to ali depaa Fanilies can live 
better for less mouey at the Grand Union 
Hotel than atany other first-class hotel ip 

, the city. 
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(Dur Young Folks. | 


JOHNNY'S SACKIFICE. 


BY PIPKIN. 





chimney sweep boy was not troubled 

with many friends, but had two,Neddy, 
his master’s donkey, and Billy Reed, a lit- 
tle tattered donkey-boy, who helped to 
whip up and run beside thedonkeys whieh 
carried all the young tnisses and tasters 
who came to romp by the seain the pleasant 
village of fashionable resort; it was tere 
reireshing aud life-giving there than in the 


J ‘chine: GREEN a little «nut of a 
e 


stirring lowns. 

so thiily whipped up his donkeys and 
scudded along in his rags the livelong day, 
while bis busom friend, Johnny, did the 
greater part of his drudgery in the early 
mnoruing. 

Lilly Reed was a brown eyed, brown- 
headed, Jaughter-loving boy, while Jobnaoy 
was quiet, sedate, and thoughtful, and not 
remarkably clever, which is not to be won- 
dered at. 

Yot the lad possessed « noble soul, a soul 
which craved, and longed, and stretched 
upafter other than seot, rags, and sin— 
the purity, the greatness of an Lbonest man- 
hood. 

Thanks to the ragged-school, he was 
striving tor this. 

But be was only one of numbers, 

Nobody noticed his comings or his goings 
in that motley ragged-school, in the sea- 
side village fast growing into a town. 

And Billy Reed was a scholar there— 
happy, careless Billy Reed, who took life as 
he tound it, and made the most of it, with- 
out thought of laying down itor its pleas- 
ures for brethern, frienas or enemies, 

Ah, well! we are not moulded alike ;our 
souls have not the saine promiptlings. 

Billy and Johnny were friends—on, such 
chums !—in their dirt and their poverty; 
and now was to be tested which boy's 
friendship was the truest, whose was the 
noblest, most unselfish love, 

A week ago, a polden something had 
risen, like bright stars in the horizon of 
their existence, a sometuing alter which 
Johnny had panted, till his very heart had 
grown sick. 

This ws how it came about— 

A lady who loved to take the sweepings 
of humanity, aod silt them for a jewel 
every time she wasin wantof a page-boy, 
walking by the game tuinultuous sea, saw 
Jobnny aud Neddy idling there. 

He always brought Neddy down to have 
a whiff of salt air, and to eatch a sightof the | 
doings and roups of his long eared triends, 
every Limebe came bitase!t, 

Uther lads, not revelling in soot, often 
earned sixpence or se for steering a boat or 
running about at the bidding of the pleas- 
ure-seekers,bul Who would employ a cbim- 
nev sweep? 

Nobody. 

But he loved to wrteh Billy, bere, there, 
abu anywhere, just as well as Weddy did 
the frolics of tuose four-legyed-brothers of | 
his. 

Well, the grand lady and Johnny the 
sweep wet on the sandy beach, 

“Do you like being a chinmey-sweep?”’ 
was the next question. 

Like being «a sweep! 

Johnny thought the ladv knew very Lit- 
tle about sweeps or their lives, to make 
that inquiry. 

“No, ‘em. 

“sweeping chimneys ain't anything to | 
like,"’ was his candid avowal. 

“Well, no, 1 suppose not,’’ agreed the 
lady siniling. ' 

“Poor old Neddy!"" he tmuticred, asif | 
forgetful of the lady's paesence. 

*Deo you love him?" she asked amused, 
yet touched, wita his apparent aticction for 
the brute. 

*Yos, ‘ein. 

“He's one of my chuins,’’ was the shy 
assertion. 

At this point Billy Reed went by, with a 
fair-haired young lady on a donkey, 

“And that’s my other chum—a real good 
one he is,"’ explained Johnny. 

Indeed !"" siniled the lady. 

“Yous, ‘eu. 

“They are all I've gotin the world— 
Neddy nere, aud Billy yonder.” 

*Poor boy! 

“Then you've only to ‘eave your present | 
taster. 

*You’ve nobody else to please ?”’ 

“Noa. 

“I never please him,"’ quoth Johnny, 
surprised that she supposed ue did. 

“Wall, Dm in want ofa pagé, Wall you | 
come to me?" 

“Come to you? 

“Yes, ’em, and think myself the luckiest 
chap that ever climbed a chitney, 

“And maybe poor old Neddy will get | 
another boy to bring him out Ww see the 
Bea. 

‘He likes it, he does.”’ 

Something like a tear glistened in the lit. | 
tle sweep's eves us he caressed the old ani- 
wal, which turned to him, as if question- 
ing What all the talk was about. 

“Can you come to my house, and take a 











a 


. 


note for your inaster,and bear what 1 have 
BAY Lo ¥ } ee 
Yes, ‘en but I’lltake Neddy bon 
hrst, pi ease, ; 
iow the boy's heart throbbed, after his 


visit to the house, which was ww be home to 
hiin who had never bad a howe before as be 
| 


waited on the beach to tell all to Billy. 
Would he never have done whipping, 
driving, and scudding ? 
Ah! there be came, and, with the after- 
giow making Veautiful earth, sea, and sky, | 


| less, good-natured Billy, who took life so 


| old friend Neddy. 


down. 


| sweep boy this being a page was a glory 


Sanaa ak —_ 


like the fash of hope gladdening the lives 
ofthe young, the boy sat downand wid 
Billy the story of his good fortune—care- 


THE NIGHTINGALES. 





BY JULIUS THATCHER. 





easily. 


wee finished, the latter gave a | Rooms,” said Mrs. Parrot, the presi- 


i ' i f the Florence Nightingale 
“J wish it was ine,’’ was his remark, ' dent o - 
phic ? ‘ ma vore if | Society, to Mrs. Jacques, a periect stran- 

he Pe a So eee ger, whom she had just called upon in 


“J wish it was, in away,” said Jobnny, | Company with Mra. Jay, the vice- presi- 


“ ei " yes ’ ‘e it | dent. 
th tis not you know ; and I can’t give it Te cent neue Mander, ond ees cane 


sive 4 i ber. 
‘com ‘a uit poor tite? es tse lecea mae “It is really a pleasure to doso much 


“Yes, Jobnoy, give it up. good to the poor. 

“It would make father and mother and Yh nrc see how thankful the poor 
all of ’em so proud to see me just likeagen- | Coature bed : 
tleman, and you haint nobody to be proud “By the way, we never offer them 


‘you. Ye ‘ , re | money. 
> bon alata Sr. oF a a “That pauperizes, you know; but food, 


iteal tears were in Jobnny’s bright brown | clothing, useful articles, in a really kind, 
eyes, sisterly way.’’ 

“How Billy pleaded in his selfibness, how Mrs. Jacques en. sia 
Jobuny listened in bis love, and bow Ww hat women rg - ii 
gloomy and colorless grew the sea, as they “You know,” said Mrs. Parrot, | old 
talked on long alter tbe rosy lights had | aré 80 napy things—articles of clothing,o 
died away. furniture, shabby quilts, and even toys the 

“T'il think on it,” were Johnny's parting children have grown tired of—that we can 
word to his friend that night. give away which deserving persons would 

Then he went back to the sea again to be ee glad of. . 
ponder it over. ‘Now jet ine put your name down, and 

The sea inurinured its strange language, take your initiation fee, and the yearly 
yet nt did not help him. | dues—a mere trifle altogether—ten dollars, 
" But by and by asweet voice stole upon | anc you'll be one of us ; we'll be so proud ; 
his ear, soft and low as the summer | Won't we Mrs. Jay? > 
winds: “Indeed, we will! 

“We ought to lay down our lives for the | Jay. , : 
beathron.” om Mrs. Jacques felt complimerted, and 

Hie had learned the text at the ragged | wentup-stairs to look. over her little sav- 





answered Mrs. 


| school—when, he could not remember, but | ings. 


he knew whose words they were, She had intended to buy a new dress; 
Hix soul thrilled as the sweet voice whis- | but she could re-trim ber dark blue cash- 
pered them. mere tor afternoons. ; 
Couid he lay down this—it was very like Mrs. Parrot pocketed the money, regis- 
lite—could he lay itdown for one of the tered her name in a showy bouk, and gave 
brethren ? ber asort of mixture of receipt and certifi- 
Billy was like a brother to him. cate, with a picture of a hypocritical-look- 
It would make Billy glad, but he would ing female rolling up her eyes upon it, and 
be sorry. departed, leaving the lady in some little 
Tears sprang to his eyes as the thoughts excitement, and anxious for her first en- 
burried through his mind, dark, troubled | trance into the field of charity. 
thoughts, like the sea in the dying twi- She mnade it the very next Monday witer- 
light. noon, at a tea-table comlortably provided 
lie would not decide at once. with all the luxuries of the season, and 
A week Wust pass before the golden life surrounded by elegantly-clad and tashiona- 
could begin for either. bie females. 
He put it trom bim for the night, and the After tea had been handed, reports were 
next day, and the next, and the next caine read, and Mrs. Parrot arose and spoke. 
and went, with the sweet voice pleading “There is a fearful case of destitution at 
aud the heart of the little sweep in atuimult | No. 10 —— street,” she said. 
of indecision. **A poor nan has fallen froma scaffold 
He avoided Billy, and only wept out his and broken all his lit bs. 
perplexity, in his spare moments, with his “His wife is here in the ante-room, 
‘ “f sent for her that we wight investigate 
But to-day all must be gathered upor laid | her case at once.” 
“Ah! how thoughtful ! 
It seoins a trivial thing to usjsurrounded | _ “Have ber in imuuediately,” said Mrs, 
With so many blessings, Lut tothe small! Jay. 
Accordingly a maid in attendance in- 
stantly nshered in a gaunt woinan, misera- 
viv clad. 





Which was to gild his life tothe end, and 
the giving it up to another, a great thing, a : ; Ws , 
faint shadowing outut Mit, the great Lite ‘he ladies, still enjoying their meal, 
Example. looked curiously at her, while she curtsied 
Atlast he had tsiumphed—it was laid | aud shrank against the wall. 
down. “Well, Maggie,” said Mrs. Parrot, “I’m 
A light beautiful to look upon shone in glad to see you. 
his eyes as he waited till DBiliy should be **] bave put your case before these ladies, 
free to hear what he had to tell bim. and they are uwiuch interested. 
“Billy, you may go and be Miss Brough- “If ail we have heard proves true,and we 
ton’s page. tind you worthy and respectable, we'll do 
“IT don’t mind, ‘cause ‘tis you,’’ were his | Something for you.” 
words when they met. “Thank ye kindly,’’ sobbed the poor 
“Oh, Johuny, you're a brick!’ was his | Wolnan. 
thanks, but Ido not think be half under- “And now, Magyie,’’ said Mrs, Parrot, 
stood his friend's sacrifice. ‘Have you brought your marriage certiti- 
Perhaps we none of us appreciate the giv- | cate with you ss : 
ing up and laying down going on around **Me lines, you mane, ina’am ? 
us daily. “Yis, ina’ain. 
Well, away went Johnny with Billy to; “The minister gave ’em to me wid his 
Miss Broughtou’s residence, and induced | own bands. r 
ber to accept bim as his substitute,puzzling | “Here's tne caracther from the last lady I 
that good lady nota little by resigning all lived wid.”’ 
that was in store for him thus quietly in fa- The certificates were handed about with 
vor of another. such retnarks as— 
Y&, Jounny was quiet becanse of what “Very good,” 


“Creditable indeed,”’ 


(he was giving up, but Neddy knew what | “Quite right,”’ &c. 
) tears he shed alone with him that night; 
j and the next morning, when the dew lay 


Then Mrs. Parrot began again. 
“How many children have you, Mag- 
ou the grass like tear drops and a haze hung | gle ?”’ 
over the sea, Billy drove by in Miss “Six, Heaven help mie !”’ replied Mag- 
Broughton’s carriage spick and span and | gie. 
bedecked with buttous, on Lis way to his ‘You've been married ten years,’’ said 
lady's real inland home, just as Jobnny, | Mrs. Parrot. 
Neddy, and their master were sallying ‘“*How old is your eldest boy ?” 
forth, in their soot and their grime to their) ‘Seven,’ said Magyie ; “but now I want 
daily toil. to tell you I had one before hiin, and he's 
Ah, well, it was laid down. dead. 
Jobnuoy’s heart was brave and strong in “He was the beautifullest cratur, the 
his love tor Billy and Hius gone ou betore | image of me, barrin’ the red hair—that was 
with a greater love, his father’s, 


“Hurrab!l’ he shouted «8 they swept “And I give him to Mrs. Pecksy’s eldest 





\ 7 E meet oncea tnonth at the Assembly | 








past, and Billy twirled his hand, but | to mind while I wasied. I paid ber a cint | 


dared not respond, while Miss Broughton | tor it. 
thought she was not so clever at reading “And the little Pecksys had took the 
boys as she fancied herself to be. inasels and was in bed. 

A year more of soot and wretchedness, “But the gurrl wouldn’t lose the cint, 


| brightened with asecret joy for Johnny,and | moind that, so she nivir towld mine, and 


then she knew bitin better, knew that his; he was took next 
hardlife had nourished a noble nature, and | me. 


she seut him to school and made a scholar “And Mrs, Pecksy, I’ll sav that fur her 


day, and aied on 


of liivn. nade ine the boigl j j i 
ght of polite apologies,ana 
Iu alter years he was one of the plodders, | it was jest Biddy ’s fault. tse x 
mighty in thought, and Billy grown out of | “But be went, and a foine funeral we 


his selfish carelessness, looked up to him as | gave him. 


a hero. “And the next is Pat, and there's Pater, 
eres and tnere’s Vilet. 
A World of Good. ;, “We nawed ber after a lady I washed 
Une of the tnost popular imedicines now meee be ow nee ~~ nothin » Darrin 
before the Ainperican public, ae 


is Hop Bitters. 
You see it ever ywhere, People take it with 
good effect. It uilds them up. It is not 
as pleasant to the tusie «as some other Bit- 
ters,as it is not a whiskey drink. It is more idn’ 
like the old-tashiogod bone-set tea, that has | “2? iatuse eo 
done a world of good, If you don't feel “Praise God it d ae. - —. 

just right, try Hop Bitera.—Nunda News, oot burn itself up,or the 


Ba ~ Rael a as children bang i, as they was tryin’ the 
Health is the vita! principle of bliss. 


“Pat, Pater, Vilet, oh, and Victoria, after 
the Quane, 
“That's four. 


Other day. 
“And that’s all.”’ 





. 


“Nora and Billy, them’s twins, and 1 | 


“And quite enough, I should say,” saiq 
Mrs. Jay. 

“And you work bard?” said Mrs, Par. 
rot. 

“When I can obtain it,” sa‘'d M 
with great euphasis on the first sylia: 
ble. 

“And you go to church, and send them 
to school ?” asked Mrs. Parrot. 

‘Sure, I’ve not the clothes,” said Mag- 
gie. 

“The gurris has but one frock betwixt 
‘em, and it’s too short for Vilet, and too 
long for Victoria, and it won’t mate on 
Nora, though what she gets faton I dunno 
at all, at all, barrin’ it’s stbarvation.”’ 

After some more questions, the ladies 
consulted together, sipping their tea, and 
decided that Maggie was worthy, and that 
they would send their offerings on the fo}. 
lowing day. 

Maggie, with many curtseys, but eyeing 
the tea-table, wistfully departed. 

Mrs. Jacques, who was emotional, could 
not eat or drink a morsel. 

She longed to offer her cup and plate to 
Maggie, but was too shy to do so, 

A suggestion of the sort she whispered to 
Mrs. Jay, who shook her head reproving- 
ly, and said soinething about new members 
and the rules. 

“And now, ladies,’’ said Mrs. Parrot, 
“our rule is that our left hands shall not 
know what our right bands offer. 

“We must alldo our best—each give 
give something to make this poor woiman's 
heart glad.” 

The meeting then broke up, and Mrs, 
Jacques hurried home. 

She was so busy that it was uot until late 
the following afternoon that she got to- 
gether the flannel, the tea, sugar, and cot- 
jee, the little girls’ old dresses, and the 
warm woolen shawl she had decided to 
give. 

They made a heavy bundle for the mes- 
senger she took with her, and sbe ber- 
self carried soine jeliy and wine, which 
were for the sick husband. 

The wretched home was in a most miser- 
able lodyging-house. 

Magyie burst into tears when she saw 
the gifts. 

“*T’ll have a dacent mossel for the chil- 
dren,’’ she said, ‘‘and I bless ye for the 
flannel and the cloak.”’ 

‘But this is very little, I suppose,to what 
the otier ladies have done,”’ suid Mrs. Jac 
ques. 

“I’m not rich, Maggie, or l’d have done 
more,”’ 

“Oh, sure,’’ said Maggie, ‘‘I’d not be on- 
gratetul! 

“The intentions of the ladies is the best, 
but they don’t know what is nadetul for 
poor folks. 

“See here,I’1l show you,tma’am, but don't 
mention it, plaze.”” 

And she opened an old chest, and exhi- 
bited the following collection :— 

A pink tarlatan overdress; a white satin 
bonnet, with a blue feather,mmuch mended ; 
about five yards of green fringe; a pitcber 
without a bandle; two pair of white satin 
dancing slippers; a blue silk overski:t, 


With a stain on it; a simall bundle of stale 


herbs; a copy of Watts’s hymns; a large 
Straw hat; a crituson parasol, with no har- 

dle; a bottle of castor oil; a pin-cushion ; 

painted by an amuteur who had failed and 

abandoned her object; a pair of calvary- 
boots; a voluine of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress ; a wooden toy horse with three 

legs, and a cocua-nut. 

Mrs. Jacques stuod petrified with aston- 
nent. 

“Ah! it’s new to you, ma’am,” said Mag- 
gie. 

*You’ve the ould-fashiened way of béing 
charitable, God bless you! 

“But the Nigttingale ladies does the 
luike of this. 

*We know ’em well. 

**We poor folks don’t expect much else 
geverally, tor all the cross-questioning we 
wet.”* 

Maggie was reported as having had ber 
case attended to at the next: meeting of 
Nightingales, but Mrs. Jacques was not 
present. 

She had resigned. 


— es 
eS 


ANIMAL SUICIDE.—The opinion has 
counmoniy prevailed that wan alone among 
animals was capable of committing suicide. 
A Paris paper of recent date, however,gives 
particulars of the tragic end of a doukey 
which was witnessed recently by a dozen 
persons, who are all convinced that the 
aniimal’s death was premeditated and in- . 
tentional. The unfortunate quadruped, 
which was reduced to a condition of’ skin e 
and bone from eating woo little and working 
too much, iwanaged to escape from his st+- 
bles and made for the Seine, into which he 
eniered. A man who happened to ive giv- 
ing a Newfoundland dog a bath close by, 
perceiving that the donkey made no effect 
to swim and was on the puint of drowning 
dispatched the dog to his absistance. SeizZ- 
ing the drowning aniinal’searin bis mouth 
the Newfoundland managed to bring bi 
to land. But to no purpose. The donke) 
looked round with his large, sad eye, and 





quietly walked back into the water. The 


dog was ayain sent after him; but this thine 
the donkey kicked out so vigorously tat. 
bis preserver could not approach. 1 

lonkey, once beyond his depth, resigne¢ 
Himself to the action of the ecarrent; suce 


| nO movement to sustain bimeself, and “45 
| speedily drowned. 





en 
Physicians say that there.is no remedy for 
Consumption, and possibly, 1 some case 
the aesertion may be correct. We kus 
however of many cures nade by Dr. Isl: * 
Cough Syrup and will guaraniee posit:ss 
relief to the sufferer m every ilistalice. 
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‘Tis sweet to roam in the morning hours 
and, fresh and fair from the dewy spray, 

To pluck the rose in the garden flowers, 
Before the lips of the fervid dey 

Have kissed too warmly the younglting fowers— 
Oh, **gather ye rosebuds while ye may !"' 


Tis sweet to work In the morning tide, 

When the hand is strong, and the heart is gay— 
To roam like pees from side to side, 

‘Mid golden stores about us lay ; 
Rut youth and strength not for aye abide— 

So ‘‘gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’ 


“Tis sweet to love when the heart o‘erflows; 

Tis sweet to brighten the darksome way 
Where some less iortunate sister goes 

With life and warmth from one’s own heart-ray— 
In heaven blooms many a deathless rose— 

Ob, ‘*‘gather ye rosebuds while ye may.*’ 


STRANGE MARRIAGES. 








(TWICE every year a notice is posted up 

in the workshops of the temale convict 
prisons in Franee, thetany woman under 
thirty years of age who has served two 
years of her sentence, may petition to be 
transported, provided that on arriving in 
New Caledonia she consents to marry a 
convict. 

Obviously, women who have been sen- 
tenced for seven years only, and who may 
by good conduct obtain a remission of two 
years at home, have not much interest in 
getting transported during the third.year ot 
their punishment; so it is not unusual to of- 
fer such women the option of transporta- 
tion within six or seven months after their 
sentence. 

Asa rule, however, those who put down 
their names on the transport lists have been 
condemned to very long terms. It is not 
said that any favoritism is shown in the se- 


lections, the number of candidates fulfilling | 


all the required conditions being too few to 
allow the authorities much range of 
choice. 

Those who make up their minds to go 
are treated with great kindness on thoir 
voyage out. They have new kits given to 
them, and they do not wear the regular con- 
vict garb, but a sort of peasant costume 
with cloak and hood. 

On landing at Noumea, they are con- 
consigned to a house of detention tor a 
month or two, and during that time their 
marriages are arranged for them through 
the agency of officials, through the chap- 
lains of the female prison and the male 
penitentiary, and through the wardresses, 
who are nuns. 

Nothing is done in a hurry, or with any 
brutal disregard of a woman's feelings; in- 
leed, many ordinary marriages of free 
people in France ate projected with less 
caution than these convict unions. 

The Marriage Board, consisting of the 


governor of the colony, two magistrates, | 


two priests, and the matron of the female 
prison—make themselves acquainted with 
all the antecedents of the parties who are to 


be married, and they try as far as possible | 


to plan matches between individuals whose | the cussnes: of thie virtec, 


tempers fit them to live together. 


To the credit of the authorities, it must 


be said that they are particular as to the | 


tempers of the men whom they select for 
marriage, and never choose a man who is 
notorious for having a savage, ruffianly 
disposition, or being addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

When it has been decided, atter due in- 


quiry, that acouple—say A. and B.—may | 
be united, it is sought to excite in cach of 


the parties an interest in the other. A. is 
told all about the past life of B., and vice 
versa; they are also shown each others plo- 
tographs. Then, if the parties do not ob- 
ject to meet, an appointment is made; and 
they generally see each other’in the parlor 
of the female prison im the presence of the 
matron. - ‘ 

As to this, however, the manner of in- 
terviews varies; for the matron and chap- 
Jains may arrange matters as they please, so 
that everything may be done with proprie- 
ty. The intended bridegrom is always in 


possession of a cottage and a piece of land; | 


for he cannot marry until it is proved that 
he can maintain himself out of the produc: 

i his | g, eked he wag 
a8 a2 iaDborer OF DU . 


urally, he is not compelled to take 

bride whom the authorities have designated 
‘orhim. If she pleases him at first sight, 
he generally sees her two or three times 
more before a regular engagement is made. 
She goes to visit his cottage in company 
with a nun, or some employment is given 











| 
| the rebounder, 





her out of doors in laundry or dairy, where 
she may be seen in comparative freedom. 
When at last the engagement is concluded, 
the intehded bride goes and spends a few 
days at a convent; and it is there that the 
marriage quietly takes place. 

After their marriage the convict couple 
become probationary free colonists, under 
certain conditions ;they must dress in brown; 
they must not enter any establishment 
where intoxicating liquors are sold; and 
they must not leave their cottages after 
nightfall without a written permit. These 
and other restrictions are gradually removed 
in reward for good conduct—till at last the 
convict becomes a free settler and proprie- 
tor of his piece of land. 

It takes about five years ‘to attain” full 
treedom, dating from the time when the con- 
vict got his first ticket-of leave; and once 
free, he may engage in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits, open a shop or set up a 
factory if he have the means. But he must 
never leave the colony. The children born 
of convict marriages are to remain in New 
Caledonia until they are twenty-one years 
of age, at which time an inducement will 
be offered to the sons to settle definitely in 
the colony, by exempting them from mili- 
tary service. But those who prefer to go 
to France will, of course, de allowed to do 
so, taking the chances common twall French- 
men of being drafted. by conscription for 
the army. At present, the oldest children 
of convict marriages in the colony are only 
in their eighth year. 

i — © ~<a 


_ brains of bold. 


The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 

It isas easy to improve five talents as 
one, 

Time is the most precious of all possess- 
ions. 

What I most value, next to eternity, is 
time. 

In all superstitions, wise men tollow 
fools. 

Folly is like matter, and carfnot be anni- 
hilated, 

The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
one’s self. 

Pe ignorance thy choice where know}l- 
edge leads to woe. 

Twang on a golden harp, and the people 
will admire your playing. 

Foster the beautiful, and every hour thou 
callest new flowers to birth. 

Sweep first betore yourown door ere you 
sweep before your neighbor's, 








False happiness loves to be in a crowd, 
and to draw the eyes of the world upon her. 
Do all the goo@ you can in the world, 


and make as little noise about It as possible. 

Do not all that you carn do; spend not all 
that you have; believe not ali that you hear; and tell 
not all that you know. 

Whoever strikes hard must prepare for 
If we criticise, we must not wince 
when we are criticised. 

Charity isa virtue of the heart, not of 


the hands, and gifts and alms are the expressions, not 


True politeness is perfect ease and free- 
dom. Itsimply consistsin treating others just as 
you love to be treated yourself, 

Place betore children nothing but what 
is simple, lest you spoil their tastes; and nothing that 
is not innccent, lest you spoil their hearts, 

Frivolity, under whatever form it ap- 
pears, takes from attention its strength, from thought 
its originality, from feeling its carnestness. 

There is no time in a man’s life when he 
is so great as when he cheerfully bows to the neces- 
sity ofhis position and makes the best of it. 

Discretion of speech is more than elo- 

quence :zand to speak agreeably to him with whom we 
deal, is more than to speak In good words or in good 
order. ; 
He who understands how to inform’ oth- 
ers gracefully and interestingly of what they know 
of beforehand, svovest acquires « reputation for ciev- 
erness. 

It is impossible fora man to be careless 
in business affairs, or unmindiul of his business ob- 


ligations, without being weak or rotten in his per- | 


sonal character. 


What unthankfulness it is to forget our , 


consolations, and to look only upon matters of griev- 
ance: to think so much upon two or three crosses as 
to forget a hundred blesssings. 


It is doing some service to humanity to 


amuse inD enutiy: and they know very little of so- 
amus ith 
¢ n bear to always employed 
c ty wh ik Ww " : 
i alio? without any relaxa: 
A jhe to-da 
ah wr > always le better than the 
shati, yrs 
| work of yesterday. 
Keep your religion sweet. A sour kind 


of piety, that is always finding fault with others, 


grumbling and growling because things are not dif- | 
| ferent from what they are, is b 
} ner profitable lv MAR. 











either pleasing to God 
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Femininities. 

Affection is the broadest basis of a good 
life. 

Woman is a miracle of divine contradic- 
tion. 

A man in India has died from the kick of 
& woman. 

The proudest day in a woman's life is 
her first son day. 

Thank heaven, the female heart is unten- 
antable by atheism, 

Women visitors to the Yosemite have to 
ride horses as men do, 

The tricycle is making its way among the 
ladies in high circles in England. 

An expert telegraph operator of Erath 
county, Texas, is a six-year-old girl, 

A Saratoga belle has become blind trom 
using drugs to make her eyes bright. 

The girl who called the ostrich the bird 
with a bonnet tall, put it about right. 

Girls deny that they always sit down on 
the floor to put on their shoes and stockings. 

We hear ot men sowing wild oats, but 
who ever heard of a woman sowing anything but 
tares? 

A daughter of General Winfield Scott is 
the wife of a Virginia gentleman named Winfield 
Seott. 

By the bride which a man selects does he 
show the quality of his soul, and what value he puts 
upon it. 

When an officer came to arrest the thiev- 
ing boys ot a Wisconsin woman, recently, she fainted 
and died, 

In Mississippi only 1,236 women said 
their ages were 41, while no less than 10,619 declared 
they were just 3. 

An old lady in Georgia, having lost all 
her patience, bas sued a neighbor for § for coffee, 
borrowed a cupful ata time. 

An Irishman, on being arrested for hav- 
ing six wives, excused himself by declaring that he 
was only trying to get a good one, 

The most fashionable women now en. 
deavor to make each one of their letters in writing 
an inch in length and correspondingly road, 

‘‘Mother, why are angels always jittle 
boys, and never girls?’ The mother, after long re- 
flection, **Why, to avoid scandals in Paradise, my 
dear,’ 

Mrs. Drake, of Huron, D.T., is a suc- 
cessful farnftr, A year ago she purchased 800 acres 
ot land, and Is raising cnorinous crops of wheat, vats, 
and fax. 

A man never prides himself on the 
maliness of his wife’s fect when she has got them 
planted on his spine, and is prying him out of bed 
to build the fire. 

An Illinois woman has done no work 
since her recent conversion, and the husband has 
sued the revivalist who was instrumental in destroy- 
ing her household usefulness, 

*‘Do you love me very much, Alfred?’’ 
asked a Boston wife, ‘‘Bonker Hill monument may 


fall, but not my love.*’ ‘“Then when you eo to mar- 
ket don't forget the beans.*’ 


———— 


‘‘How shall I have my bonnct trimmed,’’ 
asked Maria, ‘‘so that it will agree with my complex- 
jon?** “If you wantitto nfatech your face, have it 
plain, *’ replied the hateful Harriet, 


A San Francisco man’s wife started to 
go to the country, and he invited the boys to come 
and play poker thatevening. She missed the train, 
and was at home when the boys arrived, 


It was indiscreet of Tawmus at the 
theatre to remark while the orchestra played the wed- 
ding march from ‘‘Lohengrin,** to bis friend who 
had been four times married: ‘‘Ain’t you mighty 
sick of that tune ’’" 

The body and mind are improved by the 
toll that fatigues them: that toil is a thousand 


times rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows, 


Its enjJoyments are peculiar: no wealth can purchase 


They only flow from the exertion which they 


then. 
repay. 


No lady jady of the highest talents or | 
accomplishments need feel that she demeans herselt | 


by wiving her most earnest attention to the 
and comfort of henhome, and the most 


beauty 
careful or- 


dering of everything connected with the kitchen de- 
partinent, — 
The conversion to Christianity of the 


Queen of Madagascar, who lately died, ts said to nave 
been entirely accidental. She chanced to find an old 
Bible around the palace, and began to read and study 
it, ending in adopting the faith and making bold war 
upon idolatry 

Queen Victoria’s seclusion partly arises 
from the fact that she suffers from nausean in hot 
rooms, The wearing of a diamond crown, which was 
particularly becoming, and had W be donned on state 
occasions, used to cost the Empress Eugenie tofty- 
eight hours of beadache. 


At the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, 
there is a room fall of diamonds, pearls, and other 


precious stones. An Empress of Russia is allowed to 


some didiculty in maintaining a proper degree of easy 
unconcern in replying to the questions that lamedi- 
ately followed, 





| in the car fifteen days, and had paid 


News Notes. 


ee 


London has a ‘‘moral dancing s¢hool.”’ 
A one-handed child has been born at 


Dickson. Teun. 

The income of the Church of England is 
put at $22, 425, woo. 

A Vienna cabman lights his vehicle with 
the electric light. 

Grunt Bone Alley is the name of a street 
in Key West, Fla. 

An eight-legged calf is the product of 
Bourbon county, Ky. 

A New York hvtel is to fit up a large 
room for lawn tennis, 

Red Cloud has had his hair cut, as a last 
concession to civilization. 


In Savannah an income of over $800 a 
year is subject to acity tex. 


London is said to have started the fashion 
of high hats for female wear. 

Frank Carpenter, of Sodus, N. Y., pared 
65 busheis of apples in nine hours, 

A million bats are said to live in the dome 
of the court house at Brenham, Ga. 

A number of private residences in New 
York have been fitted up with cleetric lights, 

A distinguished Paris physician says that 
appiec sauce is as nourishing as oatmeal or potatoes. 

Senator Edmunds says he likes totalk to 
reporters, because he learns a great deal from them. 

Native braves of Long Island rival one 
another in the number of snakes they can kill im » 
aay. 

The last mean fling at Rhode Island is 
that a locomotive whistle can be heard all over the 
State, 

A thousand million dollars is the esti- 


mated shrinkage of Wall Street values within two 
years. 

Patti will receive $5,000 for each of the 
concerts she isto sing at tn Birmingham and Man- 
chester. 

In the summer, in Madrid, after 11 «. m., 
you stumble every where vn a sleeping Spaniard tak- 
lug his siesta, 

A Chinaman at Benton, Mont., recently 
bought a Plegan squaw and her papoure for two bags 
of musty flour. 

It appears that over 40,000 miles of rail- 
road have been built in the United States «ince and 
jucluding 1879. 

They put @ man out of a Troy, N. Y., 
church because he desired to play ‘‘l Want to Be an 
Angel’ upon a harmonica. 





Nashville, Tenn., is beginning to have 
some cents, The nickel has heretotore been | the 
sinallest coin circulated there, 

Chinese theatre performances in Portland, 
Oregon, commence at Tin the evening and last till 
three o'clock the next morning. 

An insane hotel-keeper of Dubuque in- 
terrupted a recent church service by announcing that 
he was Christ returned toearth, 

Salvador convicts are chained in pairs, 
and are sent out to seek work If they cannot eara 
or beg their food they must starve, 

The Roman Catholics propose to have a 
floating church, to traverse tae Amazon River, pro- 
pelled by steam, to advance the faith. 

The wire-tence war willengage an extra 
the pas- 
miles or 


session of the Texas Legislature. Some of 
tures are fenced without a break for forty 
more, 


The city of Devil's Lake, Dakota, is not 
yet one hundred days old, but alread: ehoice lots aré 
sold at §2,%00 each. Lt has seven large hotels and two 
banks. 

A Nebraska cattle king, who 


money than he knows what todo with, 


has more 
has ordered 


| afive hundred dollar wardrobe for his little daugh- 


ter’s doll, 


John Houghton, of Hamilton, Ga., cut 
down a hollow tree, and found six coous, two *pos- 
suns, achicken snake eight feetin length, and five 


gallons of honey in It, 


When a freight car was opened at Keene, 
N.H.,frecently, a hen flattered out. She had been 
three eggs for 
her passage from St. Louis. 

At Battle Creek a woman stole a watcb 


awhile ber premises 
wateh 


from her employer, and, were 
being searched, slipped the into his pocket, 
and then had him arrested for slander. 


C. C. Reynolds, of Marietta, Ga., had a 
acythe thrown over his shoulder, and was riding a 
mule, The aniwal, frightened at a passing train, 
threw Reynold to the ground, and the seythe took his 


| head off. 


The dying request of a pioneer near Wat- 


| #eka, 1., named Heory Sherrill, was that his body 


be clothed in light-colored woolen goods, and that 
the coffin be so large that he wonld not be too much 


cramped, 


An Athens, Ga., woman Was going to 


borrow from this room after giving a receipt for what commit sulcite because her hashand woulan'’t tus 
she takes, and generally the Grand Dochesses are al- | her asealekinsacque, but when she found that he 
lowed tu borrow from it also. | Was on exce witha widow, she changed 
A woman who committed suicide at Kan ee 
eas City the other day, lefta letter saying that Mr J. W. Lent, fr htened by Lt drowr 
in x ' 
‘ ‘ 
* 
’ » 
g " supI <4 a ee 
iman-hater, Was eating som ae “HOLBRA Jor 
other day, and expressed a dislike at its f ” H ~ rio ain Colic, Sour Mtomach, Dia 
} companions, who were better pleased, asked her and all Affeeti of the Bowels, incident to ei;) 
what fault she found with it, wherenpon she replied | children or adults, are cured at once by Dr. Jayn: 
that it bad a sort of shaving-soap taste. She had | Carminative Balsam. It allays the Irritation 


calins the action of the stomach, and, being pole 
to the taste, ls an acceptable remedy to the 
in the family, 


youuges 
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ANTIPATHIES OF DOGS. 





F a collection could be made of all those 
cases where en animal, without any ap- 
parent cause, bus taken a sudden dislike to 


one person or thing rather than another, | 
' and sense, 


some pugziing problems would be present- 


ed by it for the study of psychologists. The | 


moat potable example of this sort of thing 
js, no doubt, the bull and his red rag, 
which might just as well have been blue, 
white, yellow or black for anything that 
we could tell, unless we had the uniforin 
testimony of centuries to enlighten us on 
the subject. 

Why should mosquitoes and other spite- 


ful or bungry insects persistently attack one | 


person, while they allow another to sleep 
alinost in peace. 

No theory has been advanced to account 
properly tor this; and a determined arguer 
may maintain if he likes, that even in this 
case the attack on the sufferer is prompted 
by a feeling of capricious imalice on the part 
of the assailants, 

But it is in dogs that the best illustrations 
are found of the curious caprice in ques- 
tion. 

Why should a dog, of all other beasts, be 
affected with agony at the sound of music ? | 
There are plenty of dogs, appertaining to | 
the most various breeds, which are con- | 
vulsed with inward torture at the sight of 
an organ grinder, and bowl with disinal 
note betokening anzuish of mind even at | 
the sound of a piano in the room above or 
a concertina outside the jouse., 

Again, why should dogs and cats exhibit | 
for one another that natural aversion which 
has inade it a proverbial phrase to speak of 
a “cat-and-dog lite ?"’ It will be said that 
they are natural enemies, and that each | 
being a carnivorous be st, is) prepared to | 
killand eatthe other. But it would be 
hard to find a case where cither bad actu- 
ally been devoured by the 


Victorious 
enemy ; and itisobvions to anvone who 
had ever seen a doy run ataecat that it. is 
the spiritof sport and adventure which 
urges him on to the attack, and not hunger 
or the desire of utilizing the dead) body of 
the victim. 

Moreover, there are not) probably as 
any as five dogs out otevery ten which 
have either the pluck or the inclination to 
make a serious attack, and vet the cat, who 
is quite wellaware that there is nothing to 
be feared fromthe meaner Spirited curs, 
will exhibit almost a8 much Uneasiness and 
wrath in their presence as at the sight of a 
bull terrier. 

When it comestothe ease of dows’ be- 
havior in the presence of tan there are 
still more diMeculties, Almost ail dogs 
have an instinctive mistrost of ttamps, and 
this may possibly be understood upon the 
ground that these individuals havea bang- 
doy look about therm and seen to be intent | 
upon sBomne mysterious business whiew is 
provocative of suspicion at the first glance. 
Dogs areexcellent judcos of character and 
of the signs which indicate a person's inten. 


tien, and are quite able to» distinguish a 





man Who is intent pou los own business 
fron one who is inelined to meddle with | 
what does not coneern hiv. | 


Another object of commion attack by this 
race of quadrupeds isthe log ot a breech- 
es wearing footipanjand io will be observed | 
that the most diznitied and solenin of these 
ornamental pentiemen are apt to lose their 
pre:ence of mind as seen us Liev become 
aware that there is a spanic!, oreven a pug, 
sniffing around the back of their calves. 

In this instance, itis probably the invit- 
ing look of the part attacked which proves 
too strong a tenyplation to the canine mind; | 
and it would be hardiy Curt» inelude this | 
among the cases of unexplained anti- | 
pathy. 

Its believed that the snappishness of pet 
dogs, when their mistresses are touched or 
approached, proceeds from jealousy, and 
doubtless (his cause will account for hun- 
dreds of ill-tempered actsindauiged in no 
ouly by ugly poodles and toy terriers but | 
hy parrots, moukeys aud wany other tame 
creatures, 

But why should a dog walking along the 
street pick out one cart or carriage rather | 
than another to run behind and bark at? | 
Why should be snarl and snap at some goud 
humered man who in vain attempts to con- 
eiliate him, while at the very first sight he 


will be reconciled to another of invrose and 


auriv character. 


In wanv of the cases th reason ps ft be 
. ~ “ 
yo 
Dogs are qu servers Oi al p 
eralization, apd M will ollen Dbarppen that 


one who has once been inaltreated by a 


wnan wearing a particular costume will bear | 


malice al! his life ag 
gaine gard. 


t others clad in the 


Humorous. 


a bright beginning—Sunrise. 
Picasantries—Maples and elms. 
To do business a man must have dollars 





Hens go barefoot no matter how much 
vou shov them, 

In what place aretwo heads better than 
one? Ina barrel. 

How to mark 
blackberry sauce, 

Nobody ever yet thought it necessary to 
urge a pawbroker to take more tnierest in his basi- 


hess. 


The hungry man may not be a base ball 


player though he makes excellent me toward the 


table-linen—Upset the 


| home plate, 
' 


Eminent medical authorities state that 
mosquitoes carry disease, Many persons supposed 
that they carried bayonets, 


[t is possible for a young man to learn to 
play the cornet without a teacher, In ‘that case he 
becomes his own ‘*tooter,** 

This theory of evolution is a wonderful 
thing. Certain kiuds of calves deve'op into Jerseys, 
and Jerseys heeome well-formed women, 

Don't delay. Heart disease works quick 
iy. Try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. by 
druggists 


The reason Thanksgiving, comes in No 


vember is becan-e fies, mosquitoes and soda- water 


are things of the past, and people are mighty thank- | 


ful. 
We can prove it. Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator cures Heart Disease. Price $1,; 6 for $5 by 


|; druggists. 


A railroad restaurant sandwich sent among 
sume mnenerals tothe Concord School of Philosophy, 
puzzicd that body more than a little. Fiusally the 
majority decided that it wasa piece of rovk of the 
paleozotic age, while the minority contended that it 
was a fragment of an exploded moteor, 

- —_ ce ._-- _ 
Consumption Cured. 

An oll physician, retired from yractice, having 
had placed to his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa siinple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent care for Consum~*ton, Bronciitis, 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN R"SOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULUOUS OR S¥PHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Sy phi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Daseer 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure oi 


SKIN DISEASES, 


; NS ON THF FACE AND BODY. PiM- 
ce Ee BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORFA, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sareapariilian 
solvent ¢xcels all remedial —— It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skip and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Ke-olvent excel all 
remedial agents In the core of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urin.ry and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there Is a morbid, 


' 
dark, billousappearance avd white bone-dust depos- 





Catarrh, Asthma, aadall Throat md Lung Anect- | 


His, dio positive and radiealen ¢ for Nervous De- 


ti 
bility wed all Nervous Complat ‘s, after having | 


tested ff. wondertul corative powers in thousands «of 
eases, hoo telt it his duty to make it known to his suft- 
ering foloees. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelievs tonoan suffering, Twill send free of eha rye 
te allwh vsire it, this recipe, ino German, Freneh 
or Paglish, with fll directions for preparing and 
using. Seat by maitty addressing with stamp, naming 
thi. ~~ r. WV. AL NOYES. 149 Power's block, BR 
oheater, N.Y. 
- —- ee -... 
Superfluous Hair 


Madame Wamdold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send fe 
circular, Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
feld Sireet, Boston, Mas-. 

_ > 2: 
a7 When oar reaceis anawer any Adver- 


| tikement found iv these columns they will 
| confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he >. .turdes> Evening 
t°ost, 








tHE MILD POWER 


= CURESS 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twenty years. The most safa, Gimp. commen: 
ical and efficient medicine known Dr. Humphreys’ 
yo te pen ite Cure (164 Dp.) tse are 
“atalogue se: " re om ec 
Medicine ‘'o., 1 “Fulton st., New York 


00 PER CENT.SAVED! 


Aver's Pilla, Se: Brandreth‘s Pills, 10c¢:; Alleock’*s 





Plasters, lOc: Radwav's Ready Relief, “5c: Jayne’. 
Expectorant, 6se: Warner's Safe Cure, Me: Hop Bit- 
j ters, 6e: Engelmann’. Dyspepsia Powders, The: 
Hiwsophrev’s Homaopathic Specifie, Be. size, Me: 
Sitrnmnens* Liver Regulator, 68e; 8. 8S. 8.. (large) $1.25. 
Phousand<of Remedies, Send for Price Li- ts. 


W. T. TOPTEN, 672 North Teoh St... Philada., Pa. 


An Old Soldier's 


EXPERIENCE. 


“ Calvert, Texas, 
May 3, 1822. 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable qualities of 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


as = cough remedy. 

* While with Churchill's army, just before 
the battle of Vicksburg, | contracted a se- 
vere cold, which terminated in a daugerous 
cough. I found no relief till on our march 
we came to a country store, where, on asking 
for some remedy, | was urged to try AYER's 
CHERRY Pecrora.. 

“I did so, and was rapidly cured. Since 

-theh I have kept the PECTORAL constantly hy 
me, for family use, and I have found it to be 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
diseases. J. W. Wuir.iey.” 


Thousands of testimonials certify to the 
prompt cure of all bronchial and lung 
affections, by the use of AYER'’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Being very palatabie, the young 


est chijdren take it readily 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Sold by all Draggists. 
4() CARDS, all Lap-corner, Gilt Edge. Gieea, 
Motta, cneome,_ Love Letter and name 
| m Gold and Jet, ic. EST &00., Westville, Conu. 








its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottie contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparations Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, white others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dellar Per tle. 


RRR 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHFEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPIITHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORF THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malerious, Bili- 
ms, scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
vy RADWAY'S PLLLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S KEADY 
NELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or paluful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
uv taking Radway‘s Ready Relief. Nocougestion or 
inflantivtion, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rieuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
~welling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford finmediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, Ocents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 








Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- . 


ent. Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FCR CALOMEL.. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RA DWAY'S PilLs for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costivenesa, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and ali derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious druys. 


Bg Observe the following symptoms re mee 9 trem 
onstipation, In- 


Diseases of the Digestive Organs: 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, “Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
F Fulnese or Weight in the stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations. Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Visien, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Her |, bedciencr of Pers- 

iration, Yello wn: ss of the Ski and Eves, Pain in 
fie Side, Chest, Limbs, and Stasdien Flushes of Heat, 
Burning inthe Flesh, niga 

A few doses of RADWAY's PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named aisorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRIGGISTS, 


READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stampto BADWAY & CO., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
4a [nformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
mame *“BRadway’’ ison what you ° 
N. 
i 


¥ 
G iiseease , by ite vee 


heve a poritive remedy for the chove ¢ 
thousands of cases of the worst kini and af long Standing 
ave been cured Indee-i, so strong is my faith taits efficacy, 
nag [ will send TWO BOTTLES FLER, with a VaL- 
"ABLE TISE om this disease, to any sufferer, Give 
~&2P A, ed4-eae, DUT 4. ©) OTM. tet Peart Mt. N. 


- [DR CHROMO CARDS. rns 





9 beaut ifr himpore 
© beautify! & rap 

Reok, one dozen Cotteze Curomys oll hew dee 
siges. All of the above by mail. P stpaid, on recei 

_*SB.00, Wu. M. Dox atosos & Uo, Cincinnati, 

.." plendid ‘i Latest Stvie Chromo Cards, nou on 10c 

Spent with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, NewHaven Ct. 
























ve 
y cant offer to exch and 
| Duper. Itisthe common practic of ’ 
i4 Cachens aud | witzerlaud to parchase { om the pawubrokers 
(heir respective countries all te gold and silver watebes which 
aave beo» unredeemed, simply for the eatke of the gold andallver 
Cases. The works are them & ld to « celebrated watch fra whe 
pavometne case alty of thie business, The firm places tle works 
In the bands of 6.1) \:cl workmea, whe set to work and put them in 
of 





| fa order to stvertiee HOUSE AND 
@zbecribers vomptiy, we be to 
magalil 


fs good condition as gente. ‘1 bewe works cmbraceevery 
movement, some of them b-ing very fine and perfect 
rll handsomely e-wd. We havo just perchased another 
large stock (40,000) of the ahovo cescribed watches at less 
than Oretcost of raw material. On receipt of 
$9.00. the subscription price of House and Home, 
aud counts cxire to Py for pucking, postage, nnd register 
ng we willee.d Nonse and Mome for oe pease B 

one of these watches, porrpsrp, to eny « ddress the United 
Crates. Watches mail d the diy th order isrocc:ved. The watches 
fore purchased specia iy to ¢> with Bfousc and Heme, and 
will be turnished@ only to eubscr’bere to that publicntin. In order 
te introduce it at once we m:+et’ is unusual offer, which eould net 
| be made were it not for ‘he fact tuat we bought the watches .t one 
| gaarter cost of mone acture. 
' receipt of Sv cents e.t-a we will send our new rnd clogunt 
| Wated-chiin,with a Whistio Charm and log Cali Attach 

the thing for hunters and sporting wen, 


MONEY R¥TURYFD IF NOT AS _PFSCHIBED, 
appress HOUSE & HOME PUB. 00. 


Mrosdway, New York City, N.Yo 


| WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Mfetive: fiouse and Home ana yoar sple 
did little watch. Thanks. Suceenate your en. 
terprise. Every number is en iioprovement 
on the last. May tt throw its benign influence 
over our entire country. My sen is fast be- 
coming a man nnder tea ta@nehon 
€ CRAW, Cowies, Webster Co., Neb. 
Will send you more snb«erihers‘o Rover aNp Howm, 
“ is very interesting and your prize wat h keeps good time, 
C. EB. WARSING, Greenville, Va. 
The premium watch arrived to-day, it 
‘nana time as ge0d as cne thnt cost 850.00, 
JOHN BEKKMAN, J>. Vew Urunswick,N. J. 
_ Your Iilnstrated Paper!s crea:ly admired. Think sow 
il ret some subseribers here 
J. J. CALLOW, Cleveland, Ohia 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sawing Made Easy 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 





















old ean saw logs FAST and EASY 
i 


A 16 years Mruzs 
shore age, Mich ..writes *‘Am mnech with 
Mon G SAWING 

Speultetlelengtasfo® fami'y prove-nood apd al 
\ sui sfor f: y — | 


“hes ad unrivaled 


iia pri 





We 4s OL da ie 4 - 
To canvass for the sale of our Nursery stock. No 
previousexperience required, Salar, and expenses 
paid. Our Nursery established 1846—one of the lar- 
vest in the United States. Address a 
W. & T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 





Ag , Make money selling our family oe 
roe sit. arm 
gents eines. Noecapitsl required, Stan 


Cure Co., 197 Pearl St., New York. 





| genes Wented tor the best and fastest selling 
A etorial Books end Bibles, Prices reduced «4 
licent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., 1’ 
——————————— - : ae — 

| © £) New Chromos, no 2 alike, name on lec, 13 pk. fI. 
sgiven. E.D.Gilbert, |’. M., Higganum (t. 




















PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now knows 
| throughout America and Europe asthe simplest sP 

| best Knitting Machine ever made, Makes seamles+ 
hose, double heel and toe. Runseither by band oF 
power, Capacity from 6 to 8 dozen pairs of gocks }¢° 
dav. A child can ase them. For circalars address 

JAMES L. BEANSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Ps 


' r o' ‘ he Eeomee 
N ‘e $5 SHOT -GUN 
greatly reduced Po ee 
ites, Cate ere 


ue 
P. POWELL 2 80%, 800 Main Garest, CLNCLE Ba 
PHeowoema PHY Short-Hand. 


| 















'Y or Phonetic 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with sipne- 
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MAKING OF BEADS. 


LTHOUGH the Italians do not share 

the love of beads manifested by the 
ower Latin races, it is from Venice that 
the whoie world, civilized, seimi-civil- 
wed, and uncivilized, is inainily supplied ; 
the Bobemian nan ufacturers, energetic as 
they are, have only just begun to turn 
their attention to this branch of industry, 
while the few siinilar factories in the Levant 





are bardly of sufficient iumportance to re- 


uire notice. 

Tbe largest of the seven large glass bead 
factories in Venice and the neighboring 
island of Murano belong toa German nained 
Weberbeck, who employs 500 men and 
women. Inall some 6,000 persons earn 
their living by the various processes ina- 
dental to beadmaking, and a very poor liv- 
ing it is, for the vdlue of the beads made 
amounts only to some $1,500,000 yearly, 
which, divided equally among the hands, 
would give thei but $250 apiece, and leave 
nothing for the master. 

The process of bead making is for the 
most part remnarkably simple, the chief es- 
sential being that the glass, which is man- 
ipulated in a seini-fluid state, should be so 
tough and ductile as‘to allow of its being 
drawn out like rosin or sealing-wax. 

The glass is colored before it leaves the 
furnace by chemicals, of which arsenic,salt- 
petre, antiinony and lead are the principal. 

Itistuen ready to be drawn out into 
tubes. 

One of the glassblowers dips his iron rod 
into the viscous mass, and taking up a 
luinp about the size of a sinall imelon first 
rolls iton an iron plate to round it, and 
then with a simple tool makes a_ hollow in 
it mucl like that at the bottom of a wine 
bottle. 

Another workman has meantime done 
the same thing with another luinp. 

The two then press the edges of these 
glass balls together until they adhere, and 
the tusion is so complete that the air within 
cannot escape. 

They then take uptheir rods again and 
walk quickly in opposite directions toa 
’ distance of about a hundred yards, keeping 
step the while as exactly as if they were 
merching with a regiment; the red hot 
glass spins itself off from the two balls as 
long as vny remains, or until it becomes 
tov cool to spin any further, and as the en- 
closed air spins itself out at the same time, 
a holiow tube is produced instead of a solid 
rod of glass, as would otherwise have been 
the case, and the future bead has received 
its necessary hole. 

These ylass tubes are ot various sizes and 
range from the diameter of a lead pencil to 
that of the finest knitting needle. 

Those which are to be made into vario- 
gated beads aro formed in the same way, 
only that the lumps of glass on being taken 
from the furnace are dipped into liquid 
giass of other colors in succession, so that 
they are encased in skins like those of an 
onion, and the spinning off of the several 
coats proceeds with wonderful regularity, 
without any further assistance from the 
workinan’s band, 

Olten, wo, the glass balls. have merely 
little knobs of glass of different colors put 
upon thein, and these appear as fine lines 
or Stripes on the tubes. 

The sorting of the tubes, which are broken 
into lengths of about three feet, is a very 
general home industry in Venice, where 
the woinen and girls are constantly to be 
seen sitting betore !arge baskets full of 
glass pipes which look like the quills of a 
porcupine. 

With outspread fingers they feel and 
weigh these, until all are accurately sorted 
according to their size ; they are then made 
into bundles and taken back to the factor- 
J€8, where they are put into machines ex- 
actly like straw-cutting machines and are 
chopped up into the size required. 

The new process is to remove all sharp 
angles, and to accomplish this the beads 
are first mixed with fine sand, which fills 
the holes and prevents their closing up 
again, and they are then very carefully 
heated in cylinders which are kept revulv- 
ing in the furnace until the beads are sufli- 
ciently smooth and round. 

As far as shape goes the beads are now 
ready. They are sorted according to their 
size by being passed through sieves, and 


tr ’ P 
wen those which are to receive an extra 
are t bags of bran and shaken 
—— te “<2 nna an 
Kist c ergyman of Berger NY aw 


™» & Strong leinperance iman, suffered 


with kidney trouble, nepraigia, and dizzi- 





ness al most to blindness, over two years | 


after he was told that Hop Bitters would | 


cure him, becanse he was afrai 
)Udiced against “Bitters.” Sin 


he says nene 
3 need 
Bi féar but trust 


of and pre- 


in Hop 


his cure | 


AYER’S - 
Ague Cure 


I8 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
Gisease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bi)- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. Im case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorised, by 
our circular of July ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. : 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 

Bold by all Druggists. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular 
-Music and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a ‘splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. | 
[’m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Olu Folks are gone. ; 
Is Jennie T-ue To Me? 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart’s with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah ! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, I'll Love You When You're Old. 
Te’! de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


DIME MUsIC CO., 
Address 726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CRFESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


entor of the celebrated GOSSANZR 
i Wig and ELA 


VEN 
TILATING STI¢C BAZD 
OU PEFS. : 
bj ons to enable Ladies and Gentlemen %o 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOK WIGS, INCHES. | SOSFEES AD 600800, 




































but pave room for valy two, 
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on 
. ane Aivmives Gold t halons 
each. Beaatiful Medallion Charms cents. e 
Of Leetliponiass, 


Wont Wawra Co. Gents The Alek main Gold pmereesn 


gover Waseh ood gives from your firm eed 
time. keeper, a ves perfect satistection. " 
cash fur ee more, come styte. Yours, oP ponent. 


set een VPN RS vor 


It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully 
with its advertised goou ities as does the New American 
Watch. It has the adva e of being made of that preciwus metal 
Aluminum Gold; its works are o the best make, and the generaé style 
of the cuse rank it with the best Watches made Wa recom- 
mend it to our readers asa Watch that will give entire sathefaction, 











° e round of the 
a * No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead | as far as bald. 
a the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as | - 
No. 3% From ear toear | far as required, | 
over the top. No. 3, Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead. | 


He bas always ready for eale a splendid Stock of 
ents’ Wigs Toupecs [Ladies Wis Half Wigs 
and as eR ‘ . ¢ 
ers , « w 
eeit 
Private 
Hal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE ! 
oy SRiaiS wakes Sak’ other Bloasti ApEty 
ancee TO HEN cufforing from Nerveus i- 
ity. Lost Vitality, and indred Troubles. A!- | 
so for Bhoumatiom, Liver 1nd Kidney Trea- 
! 4 - lets “my pv a a 
cusran OL TAIC E BEUT <0. Marshall, Mich. 


The Store of John Wanamaker 


is a vast 


Magazine of Merchandise 


in the heart of the city, 
Adjoining New City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

At all seasons complete assortments of Dry Goods, Costumes, 
Silks, Laces, Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Shoes, Linens, 
Carpets, Furniture, China, Fancy Goods, Souvenirs, 

Travelers stopping over a train are three minutes’ walk from 
Broad Street Station, and five minutes by cdr to Reading Station. 
Toilet-rooms and Lunch-rooms within the house. 


Absolutely Reliable Goods and guaranteed Proper Prices. 























NN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. PHILA. 


\ seo! TwCeR TT, nized ia 1k e Purely ft uss | >urDp! 
Thirty-five years’ Successful Business. 


All approved forms of Life and Endowment Policiesissued, Policies absolutely nan -forfettable for “‘ reserve” 
. valuc, and incontestable after three years, except for traud. 


a Oe 











THE “BOCARDUS" DOUBLE-BARRELED SHOT-GUR 
Retail Price $20.00. 
OUR PRICE, 
$12.60. 









gits Steel Barrels, Choke bored, 
gr Beautifully Engraved and 

Polished Walnut Stock. 
Tuy, onta ST BARGA 


18 EVER OFFERED IN_FIRE-ARMS, 204 onty o@ Imited namber will be sold at thie low 
us | doub eb rreled FOOCHN=-lOAdeOfy 214 Ne 4h ting qua! ire are not anepaaced by aay BOW 
wt sieplietiy of const: uctlom, beauty of werkmanachip belauwce and aceures. \t cannet 
be exectied. It has ali thy modern improvement, an! oan be werked an quickly 264 Meott or Marker Gam, 
and when closed is as strong se any muzzie vader. The ** Bogardug’® has Gar stort Karrris, strnight or enubed bored, 
beautifally polished and cagraved stock, and lie Mountings anu. oi king parte are ense burdened and bieed. It ase Brace or 





[er Shells. end te provided with an automatic ehe!l ejecter, emailing the operator to load anit fie with creat rapidity) The 
‘s ardue’* ie 10 and 12 bore, weicit 7% te @ is 6 Length of Barrel 88 te 86 laches Remember! tiie te mt o 
cheap se ut every one le hand-made and werrante( cractly ae represented or money refunded. Trey are (urntohed ae direct from 


the manufacturers in Kurepe fo whom we are Bele Agrate, aad this can cannet be precared except through us. Our price for this 
gen at our store is $20.00, end parties ore invariali) charged that price. bet ino: \-) to Introduce ome of theese cone te every town 
and village at an early date, we make the following offer to any one sending us Cash 688.50 end the fallewing 














Ou z cash. Piet Ofc Order of Bank Dat, we 
e scree te ehip toany pertof tie United States or Canaia ome of our crivv: ated 
** Bogardus’’ doubie barrejed Br-ech-loading 8 ot Cung *8 teecriied aiove. prov 
mali-u us wih the regured » ount of money ON O efore Dec. | ty 3, Prereene wishin: 
earnest!y requested to vielt our store, bat in no case wil) we eri acu! eee than 620 «less this Copos te 
@s, and in ne case will we ship more th Bone con tes town vi lage for leas than ¢ 20.00, 


OUR PROFIT mest come irom future sain. QUR CONFIDENCE 


t at we iclieve wien o & ie introduced |. a town or ¥' ye at t! 


coelptof tulsa Coupe aud O42 


te purchase are 





In the cengine Me tte of thie Gan le ee great 
@xvier wri and we deslhe te make 


eerk parchorer trom «townon seent, and if you can help rate inteodece thle Gun to -our (tende we enol) «teem it « creatlever. 
ORDER AT ONCE If you find ome thing different (hom what we reper t or if vol are not more than pleased 

e with the Gun, we will re'noed the money at once PECIAL CAT’ Locy . We 

send free oar Pall Catalogue of Special Bas cain~ to intenting purchasere of Filename lla vos apectal aceeine in B flee. Be 


volvers, Guns. bc., which we elth F manulacturs oF Oratrnl. Moltd Mase Shella BO cence per dee 64.00 re: 100. Belew ton Toots, 
complete $2.00 perset Bend money by registered ie tter F.0 order of bank draft at ver ri-ks of if you have an ac 
qaaintance in thie city have him call for you. Astoour standing were’ rtoans lank. repauts 'e merchant or ne eeperer is Chicege 
TES IMOWNIA L$; “ The * Rogardua' ta rightly named ; U isthe beat shot gum in America. Two of my [riends want one 
Beclosed is movry or lor o'—J L Bopsixne © The closet and moet accurate shooting gun 1 ever ened am more than pleased 
with “aC W Lece. *'] beat @ 090 Brot gun at 190 yirds. and would act take 966 for my ven UY | evuld not get cether '—A 8 Gare 
“1 have ezamined ant thoroughly tested the * Bojirdase' and I consider @ im shooting qualitivs to the Seott, Parker, Colt or 

Remington, our cluh will want overall —A. P. Sivve.r, Peovetery See meet Cle, Chieage, fit. 
ADDRESS CHICAGO ARMS CO., 126 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 

CUT THIS OUT. {(T WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE 


Be It ts -eidom that euch a bargain is gr in Fi:e Armes ae the atove 
CHICAGO FIRE ARMS O0;, Our readers should immediately take advantage of tt. 
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by the 
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BEST QUALITY. st 
New desig’s in Satin and 
14 finish, w.th pame, 10 cts. 
fe offer $100 for a pack of cards 
r work, or prettier styles 


Bagle Card Works, Mew Haves, Ct 


PYERS SEARED ELITIG “a 
Pw sores Mamesa © Mes > 
AB MBF berm. os baiy om batt beet: eB we Wee oes > & 
-] ~ dm, Bo te Resty oon 
oe et ~ 8 Phe oo ote 
ve seh, WM poe B a tee 
tere jot Peeing att Geant a9 seniie§ Gat pees vant e 





before and after cu 
nts from <4 


‘oc 
s, and indorseme 





Cer & 1 canta, | 
clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and “~ pasion. LA. t St & OR. Agents, Palatine, fT. 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Prin: |- ee ; - 
ce io, & ‘ , : N . 
pal oBce, No 31 Broadway, N.Y hp Biggest Ont Illustrated Book 
Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. Seut Free 





Bend 16c. for SO Chrumo Cards with name 
on; Latest you. Agents say: “Your cards 
ooll best."’ Large Semple Book and full 
outfit tic. Guirkest reterne. Otve as a trial 
order. Cliaten & ( @. North Haven, CO 


(mew) E. NASON &Oo., 1) Fulton 8t., New Yor« 


OPIUM EF E> 





Cured im 
ter dave. Ne pay till Cured, 
Da. J. prarmens, Lebanon, Uhia 
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velvet gauze, richly trimmed and empbroid- Who amongst us, not blessed with an 


Ladies’ QJ epartment. | ered with jet. . ovef-abundance of this world’s goods, bas 


| not oNen beenwexed by the appearance of 
FASHION CHAT. 





‘ For dark capes the pretty traveling pelis- | : : 
| the dainty little neal, which we with our 
ses of dark cashmere, which entirely cove: | y wt wn pechenn had prepared, being 
| the dress, will be brought out. | went to table balf copked, or 80 mangled as 
The broche gauze capes are generally to be barely preseatalie; the joint that 


'TVIIE toilette made for the races have, as | ; i ’ i ic f cold 
» p S have, a8 | jined with sati -m | promised so well, iced by pariicles of co 
| lines ’ n,and are trimmed at the fnt banging from’ it; the chilled gravy 


usual, modified the costumes worn) 44 r 
ge with jet bead insertion and frinye, | se: + Sil geet 
siuce, and they have decided the cut of | which make tne edge almost” touch. the | — ree pa re agen aunen : 
dresse os Of chapeaux durin ai ' ri Io er ates - 
ire sses and the shapes 0 pea ~ waist, ulthough the gauze cape itself is not , the pudding burnt toa cinder at the top 
ear'y autotnn, when all the beau monde is jarge, | and coagulated at the botwin. : ; 
secking health and renewed vitality tar Mantelets, with jong ends in front, will | With « wish to alleviate the disappoint- 


from bome. also be worn, inade of various materials | ment such contreteinps would occasion,and 
’ | 


Keally charming costumes are the result, but ehiefly of broche velvet gauze. | dainty effect, I would sdbjoin a few re- 
many so strongly recalling bye-gone days | ‘phe variety of pardessus is, however, so | cipes. 
that they strike the observer as borrowed creat that ladies can wear those which date | Before doing so, however, as a tmater- 


from the pictares at the Louvre and Versa | troin three or four years back, if only the | pee ny A pet Be em OI ym y 
illes. | Visites or pelisses have the skirts at the | First, let a snowy cloth be spread ; then 


Nor is one atvie Spr cially copied, for back opened and filled in with A pleating, | to make your table pretty pinal “specimen 
while some toilettes recall the stately courts | or a piece of material covered with lace vases’ of flowers (the water of which 
of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis Hounces. | might be slightly tinted by cochineal in the 
XVL, others just as strongly remind the | Pphisisto make room forsthe tournure | Winter, or by saffron or spinach water # 
observer of the Republic, asthe Direectoire | yj ie was not then in vogue, ee ree? weee oe 


, ; om _ | placed in front of each person. 
style in aiso in high favor. With a visite which is somewhat passe it If possessed of an eerane, arrange it 


A large quantity of materials flowered in | ig always possible to make one of the petty with flowers, relieved by drooping creepers 
relief, whether broche or embroidered, and | mantelets, which retain the visite form | 42d ferns. 
Renaissance guipure are used, worked in| apoye Br es the lower part below the | Two high compotiers may be placed on 


i siike. ; i rence either side of this,covered with vine leaves, 
ae colored iks, and shimmering | waist behind is cut away. on whieh the fraits of the season can be 


| These are worn with all dresses,and are | prettily and tastefully arranged. 
A prominent feature of to-day's toilettes trimmed with lace ruches it made of silk | | A good display of glass and plate adds to 
is the fact that the two sides ar® often dis- | 6, velvet, with fringe or marabout if of | od elegance and al¢o to the finish of a 
similar, for on one side may be = panet of! woolen material. ’ Whether absolutely required or not, red 
embroldery or nar-ow pleatings, while the White alpacatrimmed with rich-colored | and green claret som, | Re glasses contrib- 
a side is covered with Mechlin or Alen- | velvet isthe material used to form many | Ute Much to the beauty of the coup 
oon lace. 


. fashionable sea-side and country dresses. | 4 ceil, 
Sleeves alsoare often of different mate- | -ppe «irt is trimmed in any style preferred Having now adorned our table, a few 
rial to the coreage of poloadise, which may | with flounees or bouillonnes, or velvet | @™!/20r preparations are necessary, and will 
3 ste] 


be « ace, Ww » ieeve TT . be found of great service. 
eae - be ya siceves are of striped | bands and lace, and the polonaise formns a Hava anid table with spare knives,forks, 


| pleated blouse secured at the waist with a | spoons, ete., arranged upon it; cleap dinner 
velvet belt or sash. napkins (in case of a spill), and fresh rolls 
A hatof rather coarse plaited straw is a | OF nicely cut bread. 
many slesves linitate the paided and leg-| gujtabie finished to the costume. | The water in finger-glasses should be 
T-inutton varietion. Barege dresses over silk of another color | Slightly tinted, and faintly scented with 
Lovely lawn toilettes are worn dur-) , ' _ , | rose water, and placed with the d’oyleyson 
: ; are aiso made, navy blue barege over gre- | dessert piates, and should form the tront 
ing August and Septesmber, some trimmed | nat silk being an eflective coimbina- | row of the sideboard on a nice clean cloth. 
with embroidery, others with velvet of a) tion, | At the rear of thein should be placed the 
contrasting decanters of wine and clean glasses. 
both. the silk corsage bas an over-casaquin of | | bese fomeer pres is very inuch enhanced 
One model is of dark ec lawn, Ww P ; ; a ° : | by a judicious display, not in too gréat pro- 
Pacers a in Bh gga barege gauged m the peer and waist, andl fusion, of cut flowers, and candies aicana 
I terminating in very large Camargo pan- | light is inellowed by rose-culored shades, 
grenat velvet, which keep the pleats in r 


place, 
Over this is a second skirt pleated into the 
waist, and trimmed also with three rows of 





with a view of giving a pretty as well as 


Some toilettes have Henri II. or Henri 
[1]. doublets in place of basques, while | 


shade, and others with | phe pleated skirt is edged with lace, and | 


A belt of grenat velvet encircles the linn 


Waist, 
The Lesdiguieres hat is of blue straw, diately outside the dining-roem door, into 
inter-piaited with grenat chenille,and trim- | which the bousemaid can immerse the used 
med with blue and red feathers, fastened | plates, etc., reappearing with thein unseen 
juesof the corsage which are arranged in| yy 4 yolden arrow. | at an opportune moment. 
leep Muted pleats. ‘Other costumes are of white etamine, with Phicanven tt, and also the useless 


. er —— aaa clatter of running up and down. 
A veivet belt encircles the waist fastened | pound plain skirtstrinsmed with velvet e uP 


: : Many other iteins will doubtless suggest 
by an antique silver buckle set with large | : ; retepin: 8s 
red aide, KE | bands, or one band fifteen to tweaty inches | themssives to on observant and caretul 


velvet; velvet bows loop it into two large 
pulled panjers, and thus sustain the  bas- 


T ' | wide. housewife, but the above are sufficient for 
Phe sleeves are pleated, slashed with vel- | phe etamine polonaise is pleated be- | ny present purpose, and I will now pro- 
Vet at the sthorolders, a velvet band securing hind ceed with the recipes, some bomely, some 


dainty, and most of them more or less 


the pleats at the wrist. The collar and parements are of velvet. ‘ 
Shot silks, especially surah and tafletas, pyis style is also made in Indian cash- | pasa S 2, , ; 
tre extensively tuade up for dressy cos gees } Fish Jelly.— oak 202. of gelatine until 
‘sf lig! "ie. ere, | dissolved in a mixture of vinegar, sherry, 
tunes, these being lighter to wear than)  \ousseline de laine isalso a material in | and water, a wineglass of each. Arrange 
other GK febrics, yreat request for country  toilettes, trim- Neatly ina basin any slices of cold fish, 
A very beautitul artistic toilette nas just sed with Louis XV. braid. either cod, boned herring, mackerel, or 
been prepared pe , : plaice, which have veen well sprinkled 
prep 4 The skirt has five gauged or pleated | 4; ice: add fre eRe Pag 
The shot wurah aclected in very beautiful : , with spice; add freshly chopped parsley, 
lad . ; et - : ' | flounces,and the upper skirt is embroidered | slices of hard boiled egg, and iemon peel. 
and would do capitully for a faney dress | with wide Louis XV. braid, and drawn up | Pour over all the liquid as above, and bake 
ball, to imitate the dawn, for itis shot with | « form paniers and a drapery. The cor- | 4" hour. When cold turn out, and garnish 
old pink, blue, and geld,and in’ certain | cage has straps of braid and bows. of rib- with slices of lemon and fresh curled par- 
Lights isan excellent imitation of the su- eit | sley. 
wy ‘ <.—Cold roast duck, which has 
rl colors in the sky which herald the a : : Roast Duck o oR, 
Sal ot day y A nore elaborate costuime is of rosewood- | been previously eut up and tied carefully 
po ove ae colored casbmnere,made up on a faille skirt, | together with broad tape (which is hidden 
Phe akirt forms very large full bouillon- | nie is edged with two cashmere flounces | from view by bunches of freshly gathered 
nes drooping oneoverthe other, and. is and a full velvet bouillonne. | watercress), inay be rendered ornamental 
alles ” , , . , ’ being arnis ri : hi 
edged with three small pleatings. Above this is a cashmere aearl, with Zemin by being aril hed with red and white 
The corsage has very long points, with Pes 7 radishes, interspersed with small lettuce. 
, XV. embroidery in silk and wool; the) The «appearance is greatly improved by 
edged js lined, and is turned back at inter. | being browned and glazed. 
valsto leave the velvet bouillonne ex- | 
| sticks of fowls, and arrange them upright 
: : . |» > »of a an: ant sian 
The velvet is of a deep pistachio green, | round the outside ofa sinall basin, which 
¥ . nay contain finely choppea salad with its 
andthe searf is lined with beautiful shot ~ : 
satin, in pistaghio and gold. /imay be placed alternately between the 
The over skirt is of e:nbroidered cash- | drumsticks. The plate and lower part of 
inere, draped on the tournure. The cor- the basin should be hidden by inustard and 
cress, relieved by thin slices of bect- 
root. 
Hack.—A pretty and very economjeal dish 


pulfkon the hips, making a tienri III. 
doublet ; and two folded searves of Tndian 
pause, eombroide red with Ispah ih Toss, 
blue and gold butterflies, tropical foliage, 
lotus flowers, ele., across each other in 
front and form a cascade of loops be- 
hind. | 
“The Ninon corsage isa very useful arti- 
cle to take out of town, as itis dressy and 
atvlish, aud cau be worn with any skirt. It 
ix always tnade of biseult, cream or black 


y* sed. 


sage, of eanDroidered cashmere,has a vel vet 
plastron terminating in a sbarp point. The 
sinabl paniers are of ernbroylered cashmere, | may be made by finely inincing the re- 
and the collar is of velvet. ' inains of any cold ineat, adding to it bread- 

The sleeves are double, the lower part of | cruinbs to halt its weight, and flavored by 


velvet, the upper of embroidered cash. b¢erbs and a wineglass of strong Liebig’s 
essence, or good stock. Place these ingre- 


lace,the paniers and puil behind being also 
of lace, 

They can be worn over velvet, velveteen, 
taffeta, sutin, faille, sicilienne and = surab 


‘ 


xkirts, broche or plain, of black or any — — | dients ina small basin, and pour over it 
ne Fireside Chat. sufficient dissolved gelatine to nearly cover 
CNOFe ; | it. Steam for ay hour ; stand it to cvol,and 
They will be found very useful and eco- COLD COLLATION. ; then turn out. Garnish with slightly col- 
nomiesl. N these days of moderate incomes,where | ored aspic jelly, beaten fine with a fork. 
For driving, garden parties, out-door re- | it is sometimes necessary to nake a fair Timbale de Mouton.—Boil for ten imin- 
ceptions, ete., capotes of w bite, creain, or display with limited | resources, cold utes macaroni in milk and water, in which 


biscuit lace are trimmed with artificial 
fruit or flowers. ‘ 

ilats are for the most part elaborately 
trimmed, pleuty of flowers, Ince, and often 


tasical. 

Ky adopting this method of entertaining, 
much expense aud trouble is. savét, and 
decidedly a prettier display is made than 
with the other alternatives of lunch, high 


stew pan, in whicb has been placed a little 
stock. Boil it slowly until tender; add 
sore slices of well-seasoned mutton,bacon, 


an aivrette, so voluimipous as to rival the and lemon peel, all cut into very small 


bouquet of flowers. tea, or Rot suppers. — dice, over which grate a little chee#e. Make 
The advantayes over either of these are all hot together, and then let it cool. Butter 

ee a " ) poses, So" any a imould well, sprinkled with breadcruinbs 
aiis8 for n . widera ‘ attr jnt | 1 are al see beforeland how your and line d with coimmon puff paste. Put in 
nining. when completed, looks; you can the meat and macaroni quite cold, cover 
Round chapeaux, howeve wre to be rrange the table to your own satisfaction, with paste, and bake in rather a siow oven. 


and mnoreover, if you bave a small estab- When done, turn itout of the mould, and 
lishment and a limited nuimber of servants, glaze, Cutoff the top, and in its piace lay 
it does away with the disbing up,and there- | fresh] y-chopped alee Garnish with par- 
fore you areable to get inore attend- sley, alternate slices of cucumber and red 
| radish. 


very simall this Aatuinn. 
Dering early Autumn but few manties 
are worn, ladies contenting themselves 


principally with elegant capes of ‘proche | ance. 
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Correspondence. 


W. T. D., (Tangle, La.)—No. 2 You 


M. M. L., ( W beeling, Va.) —We are 
fully supplied, 

MM “busi, 
answer in No, 11. 


P. L., (Washington, D. C.)—You can 
get the preparation at any droggiat. 2. Your Writing 
is good, ; 

Makige, (Woodbury, N. J.) ~ Yoq 
should firet consnit your father, he will advise yon ay 
he thinks best. 


TT. S. H., (Saimmersville, Pa.) — The 
young man has acted wisely, and deserves the 
friendship of all coneerned, 


M. K., (Rock Hill, 8. C.)— The bloog 
of fish iscold. A decagon isa figure with ten sides, 
Malmsey wine was formerly the produce of (© 
the island of Archipelago, and the Morea. It is now 
chiefly brought from Madeira, and some from Spain, 
It received its nat ~ from Malvasia, a small istang 
east of the Morea. . ; 


M. E. T., (Toland, Conn.)—Bright's dis. 
ease is so.called from the name of Dr. Bright, whe 
first described it. The «iisease isan affection of the 
kidneys. which leads first to the constant draining 
away of albumen, an essential element of strength, 
andintheend often causes death either by heart. 
disease, dropsy, or blood-poisoning, or all te 
gether, 

W. 8S. T., (Crescent City, Cal.) -- If 
your friend is a sensible girl she will not stand in the 
way of your being envaxed, She cannot think of be- 
coming engaged hersetftoa voung gentleman who 
loves another, Seeing that the young man loves you, 
and that you love him, accept his proposal by all 





(Norristown, Pa.) — Fing 


| means, the more sv that you have the consent of your 


iers, | It b= if stock of crockery and plate be | 

| ted, it is a good plan to have a pan of | 
| weak warm soda and water, a dish cloth, | 
; anda couple of clean glass cioths, 1mme- , 


parents. 


F. M. L., (Bush Hill, N.C ) --It ts 
quite iinpossiple to obliterate the mark of tattooing 
with Indian ink from the skin. fs this worth while? 
Better leave it. itis noteworthy how many persons 
are iv the predicament of having marks done with 
ink on the skin which are practically indelible, 
Young folk should be careful hew they allow them- 
selves to be distigured for life by the whim of a mo- 
nent. 

B.T. FF. T.. (Chicago, Ill.) — Early 
in the last century six companies of Highlanders 
were formed by Government to preserve the peace 
and to prevent the carrying off of cattle from various 
landholders by other Highlanders. From their 
night-work and the dark color of their turtans, they 
were called the Black Watch, and became very 
famous, all being fine soldierlvy men, In 173 they 
were formed ina regiment, and in 174 taken to Loa- 
doa and required to join the British Army in Ger- 
many. 

y. M. M., (Newport, N. J.) — We 
understand the passage ‘‘In My Father's house are 
many mansions** to mean that there are many places 
or grades In heaven, so that all nay hope to go there. 
As *“‘one star differeth from xanotherin glory,’ se 
the beatitude of those who attain bliss will differ, 
The words seem to have been spoken to Peter im- 
mediately after it was foretold that he would deny 
his Master, and were probably intended to give him 
hope and coantort in the moment of bis remorse and 
self-abasement, 


Pet, (Phiia., Pa.)—Gauze is a very 
light transparent fabric of silk, said to have derived 
its name from Gaza, acity of VPalestine. Crape isa 


| light and transparent article of plain-weaving. La- 


Braised Drutmsticks.— Braise some drum- | 


dressing. Slices of tongue avd curled hain | 


ventine is a close-made and twilled silk. The pro- 
cess of watering silk, which gives its surface a pecu- 
liar wavy appearance, is performed by pressing two 
pieces of silk, placed lengthwise, one on the other, 
between two metallic rollers: the different parts are 
thus subjected to different degrees of pressure, from 
which the wavy appcatance results, 


M. G., (Newark, N. J.)—It is impossible 
to give you the direetions you want, There are com- 
petent workers in the department of practical or ap- 
plied electricity who could put what you find out of 
gear, in order at once. Of course the connecting 
links taust be perfect and the wires in direct con- 
tact,and there must be no leakage of the wires which 
convey the current anywhere. Perhaps the wires 
are twisted or uncovered, so that the insulator ts iin- 
perfect, and the electricity runs on through some by- 
way tothe earth. A practical man would test ¢ach 
wire and finally discover the fault; but we can no 
more tell you how to do this than we could teach you 
a special business, 


W.M. B., (Winchester, Pa.) — When 
reference is made to the punishment of death, 
‘thang, ** ‘‘hanging,** and hanged’* are the words 
that should be employed, In days gone by criminals 
stood in accart under the gallows with the rope round 
their necks until the signal was made; the cart was 
then drawn away, and the culprit left hanging. 
Earl Ferrers, of England, was the first executed by 
the drop (May 4, 1760.) Itisrecorded that his arms 
were secured by a black sash, and the halter, which 


' wasacommon one, was -put round his neck.» He 


then mounted 2 part of the scaffold eighteen inches 
above the rest, and, the signal being given y the 
sheriff, that part of the floor sank under him to the 
level of the rest, and he remained suspended in the 
air. 


H. B. A.. (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—Not an 
uncommon case, though a very distressing one. It 
is iinpossible to get out of the mire by struggling in 
it. When a man strays into quicksand or a bog, the 
more he strives the worse Is his plight. Rest a while 


_ and think quietly and calmly of your position. You 
| are worried and troubled because your miud is feed- 


collation is not only effective but econo- | his been dissolved loz. of butter. Strain off | 
} the liquid, and ret rn the macaroni into a | 


ing on itself. Your very anxiety to get well and free 
of the misery in which you are Involved keeps up the 
trouble and increases it. Let matters drim. Never 
mntind if you are not duing as well as you would wish 
The world runs on in spite of us, and a hundred 
years hence it will be a matter of i.difference wheth«r 
you or we succeeded fn life, whether we were hap! 
or miserable. Step out of this Uitie world of sel! nt 
feelings, desires, anxieties, aud wickings, and tar 
your stand on the wider circle of supreme and 

eral huinan interests. You will then see how sma 
which now burdens rou. What 
mental state requires is not helpinz frum within 

a remedy applied from withoat. Instcead of sb! ink- 
iug from the barden of domestic duty, take /t op 
boldly, and, whether sou individually sink or s¥'™. 
resolve to add to the happiwess of other wy desu"? 
your life to the advancement of their happlrr>- 
Oertaialy do act dream of *‘giving ep.” sl 


inat r is that 


| aside and live for another. 








